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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Tiarrrer’s Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and 


~~Tarver’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, ahd 1884. Those wishing to complete their 


files will please send in their orders promptly. 


Messrs. Hareer & Broriers’ intention 


_futire to keep the-back-numbers of these period- 
ecals for three years only. 


best on our tablé’is Hanren's Youre Phorx; it is 80 
fgood.that we cap hardly praise it enough. Examiner, New Yor 


- HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 


The current number presents two short stories of exceptional 
- merit—one called “ A Voyage in the Air,” by Jutta K. Hivprera, 
the other, a fairy tale; entitird “ Clever Peter and the Two Bottles,” 


by Howarp 


An article in which acientific teaching is happily blended with en- 
tertainment is “ Lichens,” by Sopmm B. Herrick, with explanatory 
drawings. 

The principal illustration in this number is 

“THE: MONARCH’S FRIENDS,” 


~drawn by C. Bearn. “ Rolf House” has two illustrations ; 
“A Voyage in the Air,” one ; while Mr. Prix’s fairy story ts em- 
belli with siz drawings by the author. 


HarPer’s YounG Propie, $2 00 rer YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 
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New York. Sarcrnar, 11, 1885. 


MR. PEARSON'S APPOINTMENT. 


TTUE re-appointment of Mr. PEARSON as Postmaster 


of New York is a striking illustration of the Pre- 
‘sident’s character, and it is the most courageous act of 
the kind on the part of a President since the days when 
ANDREW JACKSON introduced the spoils system. The 
‘re-appointment was not necessary to maintain specific 
pledges, because Mr. CLEVELAND has carefully avoid- 
ed saying that he should re-appoint good officers upon 
the expiration of their commissions. In his letter to 
the Reform League he stated that of course the reform 
law would be enforced, and that satisfactory officers, 
whose conduct had not been politically offensive, 
would not be disturbed during their terms. This was 
the extent of his declaration, and nobody who knew 
‘him could doubt that his official action would con- 
form to it. Beyond this, however, everything was 
‘reserved for his judgment upon the circumstances of 


-seach ease as it arose. In the exercise of that judg- 


ment he has decided to re-appoint Mr. PEARSON, and 
it may be truly said that the act is heartily approved 
by the best sentiment of the country of all parties. 
The assertion that it was demanded by Independent 
Republicans or Mugwumps as part of their share of 
the spoils is, of course, absurd. Those of them who 
urged the re-appointment regarded it as an act re- 
quired by the soundest principle of efficient adminis- 
tration; and as in no proper sense exceptional. 

The re-appointment, however, is accompanied by 
an authoritative announcement that it must be re- 


garded as a notable exception to the method that, 


will be pursued, and that it must not be supposed 
that, as a matter of course, other efficient and non- 
partisan officers will be re-appointed upon the expira- 
tion of their commissions. But if the object be to 
fill such offices with thoroughly capable and expe- 
‘rienced men upon the ground that such public offices 
are. public trusts and not partisan rewards, how 
can that object be so surely attained as by the re- 
appomtment of officers whose actual service has dem- 
onstrated their possession of the precise qualifications 
sought? And if such be the object, how can such in- 
cumbents be set aside for those persons, however ex- 
cellent, who are selected, not because of superior fit- 
ness ‘or experience, but solely because of party sym- 
amet Would not this course substitute the partisan 
for the business basis of-the office? In the business 
view of such offices, whichis the true view, the selec- 
tion should be no more determined by: the fact that a 
man is @ Republican or a Democrat :than that he is a 
Roman Catholic or a Unitarian. For when the par- 
tisan consideration is suffered to determine the ap- 
pointment, it will as certainly supersede every other 
consideration as a bad currency will drive a good 
currency out of circulation. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the entire 
civil service, with few exceptions, has been long filled 
with adherents of the Republican party; and that as 
the reform bill was adopted by that party at the close 
wefzits ascendency, it is not unnatural that the Demo- 


: c party should regard the reform as a Repub- 
Sea device to retain place, and should insist: that 
Sfierp are-Democrats quite as competent for the service 
~a@epublicans. In this situation it may be thought 
Spectiont that the appointing power, without making - 
Sclegit sweep,” should avail itself of the expiration 
\of tertns, and. consequent legal vacancies, to introduce 
eeparty equilibrium: -This is what JEFFERSON pro- 
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posed. But such an equilibrium can readily be at- 
tained by making changes in those cases only where 
there has been partisan abuse of the office. When- 
ever that can be satisfactorily established, whether in 
the 40,000 and more post-offices held at the pleasure 
of the Postmaster-General, or in those offices which 
the President fills with the consent of the Senate, it 
may be expedient, under the circumstances, to ap- 
point Democrats who will refrain from such abuse. 
But in all other cases the principle that public office 
is a public trust demands that the partisan considera- 
tion shall be absolutely excluded, and that all honest, 
efficient, and satisfactory incumbents shall be retain- 
ed or re-appointed. This is the principle of the re- 
form. This is the principle that we have always 
maintained, and obviously it is a principle whose ap- 
plication can not be limited to one officer or to one 
office. Every citizen who is interested in reform ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the great services of Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND. His first acts in the city of New 
York are the re-appointment of the exceptionally ca- 
pable Postmaster, a Republican who has known no 
politics in his office, and the promotion of an Exam- 
iner to be Appraiser, a Democrat who is a faithful and 
efficient officer, and not a little party ‘‘ boss.” Such 
acts, if founded upon a general principle, are reform in 
the truest sense. They are acts which give the old 
system of spoils a more damaging blow than it has 
ever received. No administration has so fatally 
chilled the ardor of the spoils-hunting crowd. It is 
unreasonable, indeed, to expect that there will not be 
inconsistencies in its action, and the results upon the 
Democratic party are yet to be seen. But there can be 
no doubt that an administration conducted through- 
out in the spirit in which this has begun will com- 
mand the approval of all American citizens who place 
good government and the public welfare above the 
interests of party. 


THE SECOND REPORT OF PROGRESS, — 


WE have too long neglected to speak of the second 
annual report of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, which contains a comprehensive survey of 
the reform work during the year, and is full of in- 
struction and encouragement upon the great subject 
which it treats. The report appears at a most inter- 
esting and crucial moment in the history of the re- 
form, for the severest test to which the reformed system 
could be exposed is that of a party change in the Ex- 
ecutive. The hostility of vena] politicians is sure at 
such a time to take every specious form of plausible 
sophistry, and to appeal to the sheer ferocity of party 
spirit to paralyze and baffle the sound principles of 
efficient administration. This is what we are- now 
seeing, and the President is openly threatened, by 
those in his party who most bitterly opposed his elec- 
tion because of his known interest in reform, that un- 
less he surrenders to them his convictions and pur- 
poses, his party shall be defeated. If the President 
adheres to his views, and conforms his action to them, 
the distinction of his administration will be the most 
salutary administrative reform in our history. 

Toward this desirable result the report of the Com- 
mission is a very effective aid, because of the com- 
pleteness of the information which it furnishes, and 
its significant account of the operations of the year 
under the law. The enormous work of the Commis- 
sion, however, and the vast mass of details with which 
it n@Gassarily deals, are implied rather than stated 


in the report. It was the necessity of this’ immense 


detail in carrying out effectively the reformed sys- 
tem which led to its limited application at the be- 
ginning. The law was approved in January, and it 
was made applicable to the classified service at the 
end of six months. Instead, therefore, of applying 
to the whole service at once, which was: practically 
impossible, while the inevitable failure would have 
discredited the whole reformed system, .it- included 
about 14,000 employés, at the most important offices 
in the country. The singular success of the reform 
is attested by the evidence of the heads of the various 
offices in which it has been put in operation. It is 
a success, of course, largely due to unremitting dili- 
gence in the office of the Commission,:to the intelli- 
gent assiduity of the chief examiner, and to the sym- 
pathy, efficiency, and skill of the local boards of exam- 
ination, of which that at New York, of which Mr. JoHn 
M. CoMsTOCK is chairman, may be cited as an illus- 
tration. 

The actual results of the reformed system have ef- 
fectually disposed of the familiar and reiterated ob- 
jections to it, which are proved to spring from igno- 
rance and prejudice. Not only are competent and 
qualified employés obtained for the public service, 
but they are obtained in a manner which preserves 
their self-respect, and secures the independence and 
generous ambition which spring from the conscious- 
ness that they owe their employment to their own 
proved merit, and not tothe favor of somebody else. 
The question of the extension of the classified service is 
carefully treated in the report, which shows that there 
is no good reason for~making-the-heads-of the post- 
offices and customs offices, to which the rules apply, 
political bosses instead of business agents; that the ex- 
aminations may be wisely. introduced into the consu- 
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lar service, and into the selections for the national 
military and naval schools, and to the government 
of the District of Columbia; and that the rules may 
wisely apply, also, to the railway mail service, the 
internal revenue, and the mint, and to places in the 
departments at Washington not now included. The 
Commission will undoubtedly make suitable recom. 
mendations to the President upon this subject. It 
would be a grievous misfortune if the third annua] 
report should not show even a still more decided ad- 
vance than that which the second so satisfactorily de- 
scribes. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE INDIANS 


WE learn with pleasure that the President has sus- 
pended the execution of the executive order advised 
by the late Secretary of the Interior, to which we re- 
ferred a fortnight since, opening the Crow Creek In- 
dian Reservation. The Indian Rights Association 
took prompt action immediately upon hearing of the 
order, which deprived the Indians of 500,000 of the 
635,000 acres of their reservation, upon which some 
2000 settlers immediately entered. About one-half 
of the tract left to the Indians is particularly worth- 
less, and they are consequently in danger of starva- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee of the Association, of 
which WaYNE McCVEAGH is chairman, has issued a 
brief and vigorous protest, declaring that the execu- 
tive order is unquestionably illegal and invalid; that 
it was made in great haste, at the very close of the 
late administration, without official notice to the In-. 
dian Bureau or to the Indian Committee of either 
House’ of Congress; that the Indians are persuaded 
that they occupy the land under treaty, and may be 
betrayed very readily into resenting an invasion of 
their rights, which would probably draw on a war 
with the whole Sioux nation—a calamity which would 
vitally endanger the Indian civilization which is now 
so happily begun. ! 

The timely interposition of the President has prob- 
ably prevented a great disaster, and has certainly 
given time for the thorough inquiry into the subject 
which he has directed. The ‘‘self-constituted” friends 
of the Indian have undoubtedly saved the country 
from a serious disgrace and loss. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 


THE Senate, very early in the special session, 
adopted a resolution offered by Mr. EpMuNDSs that 
Barrios should be prevented from enforcing his 
scheme of annexing the Central American states to 
Guatemala. The objection that substantially the res- 
olution was a declaration of war was overruled, and 
the ships of war in South American waters were 
ordered to the coast of Central America. The Sec- 
retary of State addressed a reply to the inquiries of 
Senator MILLER, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, stating the precise situation, 
and our rights and duties under existing treaties. On 


- the 7th of March, Barrios telegraphed to President 


CLEVELAND his assumption of supreme power in all 
the Central American republics. On the same day 
Nicaragua telegraphed her protest, and asked our in- 
terference. Two days later San Salvador announced 
that with Nicaragua and Costa Rica she should resist 
the BARRIOS usurpation, and our Minister in Central 
America stated the subversive character of the BaR- 
RIOS movement. 

Secretary BAYARD, upon receipt of the BaRRIOos 
manifesto, at once telegraphed the United States Min- 
ister at Guatemala that this government, while friend- 
ly toa voluntary union of the Central American states, 
would not countenance any forcible effort to secure it, 
and would exert its influence to avert conflict and to 
promote peace, and each government was so inform- 
ed, as well as its representative in Washington, and 
the Mexican Minister was apprised of our willingness 
to use all our moral influence and good offices to pro- 
tect the autonomy of the republics, Mexico with- 
drew her Minister to Guatemala, and in consequence 
of the prompt protest of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Costa Rica, and of the action of Mexico and the dis- 
tinct declaration of the United States, the Barrios 
expedition against San Salvador was for a moment ar- 
rested; but it was resumed. Actual hostilities have 
begun, and BaRRIos has been defeated. 

The only treaties that bear upon our relation to the 
situation are those with Honduras and Nicaragua, of 
1864 and 1867 respectively. The first concerns a joint 
guarantee with Honduras of a railway which was nev- 
er built, and the second is a treaty of the same charac- 
ter with Nicaragua. Under these treaties no rights 
or obligations of the United States arise for this emer- 
gency, and to the knowledge of the government no 
European power contemplates interference. Guate- 
mala has been notified that she will be held responsi- 
ble for injuries-te cables or other interests of citizens 
of the United States; and Secretary Bayarp believes 
that the moral influence and good offices of the gov- 
ernment will keep the peace. Mr. Epmunps’s resolu- 
tion contemplates active and forcible repression, if ne- 
cessary, of any attempt of Barrios to carry out bis 
scheme. » It is an assertion of the practical protect- 
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orate of this government over Central America which 
oes farther than any action hitherto taken. Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS was @ warm supporter of the Nicaragua treaty 
recently‘ negotiated, but not yet ratified, which as- 
cumes the repudiation of the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty ; 
and his resolution, of course, raises the question wheth- 
er the declaration of the Senate that the designs of 
BaRRIOS shall be prevented is compatible with our 
general poliey of non-interference in the contentions 
of foreign states, and with the CLAYTON-BULWER stip- 
ulation that the United States will not ‘‘ occupy” nor 
‘exercise any dominion” over “any part of Central 
America,” 


CANADA AND MANITOBA, 


THERE are war clouds in every direction. England 
is already engaged in Egypt, and England and Rus- 
sia confront each other upon the Afghan frontier; 
France is hard pressed in Tonquin, and in a very ugly 
mood at home; and upon this continent the Central 
American states stand with their swords drawn, and 
Rieu in Saskatchewan with the French half-breeds 
has already defeated a force of the mounted police of 
Canada, which are an admirably trained body; and the 
Indians are rising, and apparently a formidable dis- 
turbance isimpending. The trouble is a continuation 
of that of 1869. When the Hudson Bay Company 
transferred their dominion over the Northwest to the 
Canadian government, certain land rights of the half- 
breed settlers were disregarded. Resistance was of- 
fered by them under RIEL, and a provisional govern- 
ment established. The result was the banishment of 
RIEL, and a grant of lands to the half-breeds. The 
settlement was made in 1870, and applied to’ Manitoba 
only. But the new settlers far up along Saskatche- 
wan River now demand the same privileges, and RIEL 
again leads the revolt. The remoteness of the scene 
of war, and the vast natural barriers between old Can- 
ada and the Northwest, are immense obstacles, and 
they will be increased by the condition of the ground 
in early spring. 

There is:another reason for discontent, arising from 
the terms of the settlement under which the colonies 
and provinces were made admissible to the Dominion. 
The other colonies could come in whenever they wish- 
ed to do so, and Newfoundland has not yet declared 
her wish. But Manitoba was to be forced in when 
the Canadian Parliament chose. There are 12,000 
people in the province, of whom 5757 are French half- 
breeds, 4083 English half-breeds, 1565 whites, includ- 
ing Canadians, Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and French, and the small remainder are Indians. 
As a member of a forced confederation, the feeling of 
Manitoba is not friendly to the Dominion, and the 
present movement is ostensibly due to the conviction 
that constitutional demands have been refused. 

There is a great deal of religious feeling mixed with 
the polities of the situation. The half-breeds are Ro- 
man Catholics, and the Canadian party is an Orange 
party. Such differences inflame the quarrels that 
spring from a sense of political injustice. But the 
original faalt is the old one, annexation without the 
popular consent. The bill of settlement seems to have 
presupposed.an unwillingness in Manitoba to join the 
Dominion, and therefore to have provided compul- 
sion. The trouble, consequently, can not be regarded 
as a mere wanton insurrection. It is a growth from 
an old root, and it has a constitutional plea. 


H. E. THE MINISTER TO TURKEY. 


THE universal good-will of the press of all parties toward 
Mr. 8. 8. Cox, the new minister to Turkey, is due to the sin- 
gular urbanity and freedom from partisan rancor which have 
characterized that generous and accomplished gentleman, 
who is, however, and who has been always, a positive Dem- 
ocrat. His party can ill spare him from Congress, where 
his long service, his knowledge of the House and of par- 
liamentary law, his familiarity with public questions, his 
constant goodl-humor, his readiness and competency as a 
debater, have made him one of the most prominént figures. 

Mr. Cox has been a wide traveller. He has ‘seen many 
men and cities, and his quick observation and nimble hand 


have enabled him to make entertaining and instructive rec- - 


ords of his journeys. His alert mind will find much of the 
highest interest in Tarkey, and it is to be assumed that he 
will not hide the resalts of his inquiry and stndy. 

The President will probably make few appointments 
which will give more general pleasure and satisfaction 
than that of Mr. Cox. | ' 


HENRY IRVING'S FAREWELL, 


As Mr. Henry Irvine has made “ positively his last ap- 
pearance” upon the American stage, and the dinner in New 
York and the invitation to lecture at Harvard College have 
_ shown the high regard in which he is held, it is fitting that 
the record and estimate of his performances in this country 
should be. preserved in the exceedingly neat and tasteful 
little volume containing the critical articles by Mr, WILLIAM 
WINTER of the Tribune. 

They are written with friendly enthusiasm, and that am- 
ple knowledge of the drama and of the art of acting, the 
catholic appreciation of every form and degree of histrionic 
excellence, and the felicity of phrase and style which be- 
long te the anthor. The little work is a tribute of sympa- 
thy and admiration of which any-artist might be proud. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Invine’s visite of this year 
aud the last are not only notable events in the history of 


the American theatre, but that they will prove to be of 
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very great benefit. Mr. InvING and Miss Terry are, in the 
strictest sense,stars. But the lesson of their visit is the 
valne of a performance so good in every part, and so com- 
plete in every detail of stage “setting” and “mounting,” 
that the function of the stage in holding the mirror up to 
nature is completely fulfilled. Mr. Irvine’s plays are re- 
called not only as delineations of character but as beauti- 
ful pictures. He leaves us with a friendly regard upon our 
prt more general than that which has ever attended any 
actor, and with the most cordial wishes for his continued 
prosperity and success. 


§T. ANN’S APPEAL. 


THE Rev. THOMAS GALLAUDET makes an earnest appeal 
for money to free St. Aun’s Free Church from debt. It is 
the church of the deaf-mutes and of many persous in mod- 
erate circumstances, and it has been barely paying its obli- 
gations; but there are yet $23,000 to raise. Naturally Mr. 
GALLAUDET, whose name is associated with the most ear- 
nest and devoted labors for deaf-mutes, wishes to see their 
church released from all embarrassment—an object in which 
he naturally, also, desires not only the good wishes, but the 
good works, of the generous and comfortable. 


THE APPOINTMENT CLERK. 


As the appointment of Mr. Hiactns has been confirmed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, after the grave charges 
which were preferred by the Maryland Civil Service Re- 
form Association, and the letter of Mr. WALLIs stating that 
Mr. BALDWIN had told him that HigGins had confessed that 
he had barned ballots to change the result of an election, 
and the letter of HIGGINS giving a good character to a no- 
torions felon, it mast be assumed that the injurious charges 
were satisfactorily disposed of. 

It is unfortanate that the explanation has not been made 
public. If the allegations were mere partisan or factional 
calumnies, in justice to the Administration the counter 
statements should have been made known. Common rn- 
mor in such cases is significant and worthy of attention. 
There are politicians everywhere who, being charged with 
cheating or violence at the polls, would be held to be guilty 
upon their general reputations. But if in addition dis- 
tinct charges were brought against them, they conld not 
be appointed to office witlsont a natural expectation of ex- 
planation from the appointing officer. 

In thé absence of such explanation every observer is 
compelled to draw his own conclusions. 


JACOB THOMPSON, 


In ordering official signs of respect to be shown to the 
memory of JACOB THOMPSON, the Secretary of the Interior 
seems to us to have made a serions mistake. THOMPSON 
was an agent of the Confederate government in Canada, 
and songht to aid its cause, not honorably in the field like 
LONGSTREET and LAMAR, but by the basest methods, meth- 


ods forbidden by honorable warfare—methods which hon- . 


orable Confederate soldiers would have condemned, and 
which would have cansed him to be summarily and justly 
hang, not as a rebel, but as a malefactor, had he been taken. 

There seems to be no doubt that THOMPSON was engage: 
in a plot to introduce pestilential disease into Northern 
cities. Like a poisoner of wells or a dynamiter, such a 


man is a disgrace to the American name and to humanity. 


Whatever office he may have held under the government 
of the United States, he was surely not a man whose mem- 
ory shonld be officially honored. 

We have no sympathy, nor has any patriotic Republic- 
an sympathy, with the desperate partisan endeavor to 
rekindle the animosities of the war. .The government 
in prosecuting the war did not treat the secessionists as 
rebels, but observed toward them all the rules and the 
courtesies of civilized warfare. After its victory, the gov- 
ernment did not hang any secessionist as a rebel, nor con- 
tiscate his estate. The Republican party restored the fran- 
chise to secessionist leaders and followers upon the easiest 
terms, and Republican Administrations intrusted high of- 
fice to secessioists, and called them into the Cabinet. If 
Judge KEY should die, the Post-office Department would be 
draped in customary mourning. It is not, therefore, because 
he was a secessionist that THOMPSON’s memory should not 
be officially honored, but becanse he was guilty of offenses 
which are outlawed as base and inhuman among honor- 
able foes. 


PERSONAL. 


A BEaUTIYCL memorial tablet; with medallion, in honor of the 
late Professor Josern Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
formerly of Princeton College, will soon be placed on one of the 
walls of the Marquand Chapel at Princeton. The medallion is an 
exquisite profile in high relief by Mr. Louts Sr. Gaupens, of this 
city. 

The Rev. Dr. S. entertained a pleasant ¢om- 
pany at luncheon in the editorial rooms of the New York Observer 
on the 2d of April, in honor of his completion of forty-five years 
of work on that journal. Dr. Prime bids fair to run the figures 
up very much higher. He was presented with a series of compli- 
mentary resolutions and a gold-headed cane. 

—Mr. Froups, while in Australia, has been the object of much 
curiosity, but to the reporters he steadfastly denied that he had 
come on a mission connected with the annexation question, or that 
he intended to write a book on Australia. “I may say something 
about you,” he replied, “ but will never take the trouble to write a 
book specially on you.” 

—In and new comic opera, The Mikado, the 
Japanese monarch resolves to try a plan whereby young men may 
best be steadied : 

“So he decreed, in 
That all who flirted, leered, or winked 

forthwith be beheaded. 

—THoreav is said to have amused himself on one occasion by 
putting cloth bandages on the claws of Mrs. Hawrnorne’s hens, 
that lady having complained to him that the animals were invad- 
ing the family flower patch. 

— Mrs. Kunpat has been -playing Rosalind in As You Like It at 
the St. James’s Theatre, London, and one of her critics finds that 
while well assured of her charms and influence, she fails to depict 


first love and love at first sight.. “The coquetry is expressed 
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with too obvious blandishments, the sportiveness and frankness 
of bearing are a little overdone, the lapses into embarrassment are 
touched with affectation, and suggest the lures of self-cd&scious 
— rather than the fluttering shame and misgiving of a young 
girl,” 
—Minister Lowe .t says of his successor, Mr. Parips: “ He is a 
gentleman of high character and marked independence. He is 
most agreeable in his manners, and has fine sdécial qualities. None 
but a distinguished and agreeable man could have been chosen to 
be President of the American Bar Association. ‘ Both countries 
are to be congratulated on Mr. CLEveLayp’s wisdom as shown in 
his selection of Mr. Parips as my successor.” 

—Professor Grorer L. Rayuonp, of Princeton College, has just 
finished a long poem of singular interest. The subject is the death 
of an old poet-who leaves behind him a number ef manuscript 
poems written at different epochs of his life, and descriptive of his 
feelings and beliefs at those epochs—boyhood, youth, manhood, 
and so on, so that the work is a unity in diverse metres, 

—A new portrait of Queen Victoria represents her with brill- 
iant blue eyes and a clever, thoughtful expression, standing on the 
highest of t!iree steps, over which the rich folds of a black velvet 


dress trail to the ground. The folded hands hold a long fan and. 
a large pocket-handkerchief. A fong veil of costly lace falls from ° 


the head, and the blue ribbon of the Garter crosses the breast. 
—In a letter to the Hibernian Society of Philadelphia Secretary 


’ Bayarp wrote: “ Those who worthily celebrate the birthday of St. 
Patrick will not forget that he drove out of Ireland the reptiles 


that creep and sting.” 

—The late Mrs. Moran, widow of Ex-Governor Epwis D. Mor- 
GAN, died at her home on Fifth Avenue, in her seventy-fifth year, 
her disease being enlargement of the liver. She was a daughter 


of Henry Waterman, of Hartford, Connecticut, and an active sup-. 


porter of many charitable enterprises. Her only son, Dr. More@ay, 
died eight years ago, and his only child, E. D. Morean; Jun.,.was 
on a yachting trip at Hong-Kong at the time of her death. He is 
the sole heir of the ex-Governor’s twenty millions. 

—Messrs. D. W. Granperry & Co., of Nos. 20 and 22 John 
Street, have devoted a part of their warerooms to the; exhibition 
and-sale of the work of art amateurs for the praiseworthy purpose 
of enabling them to dispose of meritorious productions without 
being subjected to the extortionate commissions that are sometimes 
demanded. Mr. Jonn Warp Stimson, instructor in the Art School 
of the Metropolitan Museum, and Mr._.V. G. Stizpevicn, member of 
the committee of that school, have consented to act as judges of 
the artistic merits of the work offered. 

—Epwin Boots made his first public appearance upom the stage 
as Tressel, not Tyrrel, as printed in the sketch of that actor pub- 
lished in the Weexty of March 21. 

—Mr. Atrrep Parsons is winning golden opinions at home as a 
painter not less than as an illustrator. His recent exhibition in 
London was so successful that the Pal/ Mall Gazette was moved to 
characterize him as “ the foremost landscape painter in England.” 

—At a reception given by President Grévy in Paris, M. Jvies 
Ferry was heard to say to one of the guests, “ Don’t you think 
my wife is beautifully dressed this evening?” To which the guest 
replied: “I entirely agree with you. What astonishes ‘me is that 


Madame Ferry being a blonde, a toilet of such a bright and warm. 


tone becomes her. Most fair béauties would be effaced by it.” 
Madame Frrry’s stately beauty was very conspicuous, and audibly 
admired by many others besides her husband. ; 

—When Dickens had au interview, by command, with the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace in 1870, her Majesty asked him his opin- 
ion on the servant question. Could he explain the fact that “ we 
have no good servants in England, as in olden times”? The nov- 
elist expressed his inability to grapple with the subject. A thou- 
sand housekeepers in this country constantly find themeelves in a 
similar predicament. 

—Miss A. Mary F. Rosrnson, the English essayist and poet, finds 
that ‘the psychical quality” is, above all others, the note of Amer- 
ican art, and that it is very apparent in Mr. Exinv Vepper’s work. 

—Mr. Gxorcr Macponatp has been trying his hand at the true 
inwardness of Hamlet. He finds that the Prince of Denmark was 
a brave, noble, wise, pure man, beset by circumstances the most ad- 
verse conceivable, and under a sudden resolve to shroad himself 
in pretended madness, carried out the purpose so well that he de- 
ceived not only king, queen, and court, but the most of his critics 
ever since. p 

—Mr. Epwarp Haratean, ag the’ Major, in the play of the same 
name, boasts that he kuows “all the highways, by-ways, and sly 
ways” of this city. 

—Lady MiLBanxke wrote to a friend in 1814: “ My daughter is 
engaged to marry Lord Byron, with the entire approbation of her 
father and myself, to which is added my brother’s kindest sanc- 
tion. You who, like Lord Byron, are favored by the Mises, no 
doubt admire him as a poet, but believe me he has, like yourself, 
a warm, affectionate, and liberal heart, with many qualities which 
promise happiness to the woman who will be his wife. His at- 
tachment to her has been constant, and is-deep founded on the 
best basis—that of esteem.” 


—Not long ago a dynamite “drummer” put fifty pounds of that 


explosive in a cheap trunk, and checked it, at the Grand Central 


Depot, for some Northern mines. While the porters were convey- . 
-car the cover was knocked loose, and ~ 


ing the trunk to a 
several of the cartridges rolled out on the platform. Presently he 
came up to look after his property, and was asked, timorously, what 
the cartridges were. ‘‘ Oh,” he replied, in an impatient tone, “ don’t 


vou know what ‘mining candles’ are? Give me some rope, and . 


Pll tie up this trank.” The rope was procured, the escaped car- 
tridges were returned to their inclosure, and the “ baggage” was 
sent safely to its destination. 

—aA private letter from Florence gives some incidental informa- 
tion about a New-Yorker whose exploits in the capital have 
outrivalled those of Jebu, the grandson of Nimshi, in the same di- 
rection: “I am sorry to say that the winter in Florence hitherto 


has been disagreeable in many ways, clilly, drizzling, and dark, - 


with mueh fog and very few foreigners ; so most of the Florentines 
are coughing and complaining. Your famous fellow-citizen ’ 
after several accidents and many remonstrances from the public, has 
been compelled to limit the number of horses harnessed together 
to one carriage to six or four, so he now drives about several car- 
riages and four, following each other in procession.” 

—For many years (says Dr. Hotes) LoneveLLow was very con- 
stant in bis attendance at the monthly dinner of the Satarday Club, 
where he took the chair at the head of the long table, with Acas- 
siz for his wa-d-vis. He never presented a finer appearance than 
in this position; for, thongh not under-sized, he had not the pro- 
cerity—to borrow Dr. Jonnson’s word—from which some early an- 
cestor of his obtained his name, and he was in his right place sit- 
ting at the head of the goodly company, as Napo.gon was in his 
when he sat in the saddle and looked along his line of battie. 

—Mr. Giapstong : “ When I first read in detail the Life of Wash- 
ington I was profoundly impressed with the moral elevation and 
greatness of his,character, and I found myself at a loss to name 
among the stéifegrmeiief any age or country many, or possibly any, 
who could be hig. rival. If among all the pedestals supplied by 
history for public charseters of extraordinary nobility and purity 
I saw one higher than all the rest, aad if I were required at a mo- 
ment’s notice to name the fittest occupant for it, I think my choice 
at any time during the last forty-five years would have lighted, and 
it would now light, upon WasHtxaron.” 
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ADRIAN VIDAL* 


Br W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnos or “ “ pz Mezsac,” 
“ Torecey Hav,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Heanor with difficulty resisted a desperate in- 
clination to burst out laughing. He did not feel 
very merry; but the spectacle of a woman cast 
down into the depths of dejection because some- 
body had asserted that somebody else had assert- 
ed the unquestionable fact that she was no longer 
young had in it that mixture of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous which is more apt to excite laughter 
than the broadest farce. Probably nothing on 
earth could bave moved Lady St. Austell more 

foundly than the publication of that horrid 
ittle anecdote.- If he were to appeal to the bet- 
ter part of her nature—and it had a better part, 
though so entangled with the worse one as to be 
hardly separable from it—if he were to tell her 
that by toying with an idle fancy she might quite 

ibly bring misery upon others in comparison 
with which her own present vexation was the 
merest childishness, she simply wouldn’t under- 
stand him. She would see neither the comic nor 
the tragic side of the business. In her defective 
mental vision the great things of life were small, 
and the small great. It would have seemed to 
her as impossible that a woman should break her 
heart over the unfaithfulness of a husband or 
lover as it would to Clare Vidal that a woman 
should feel all light to have gone out of the world 
because people had discovered that her charms 
were on the wane. Lovers are replaced and bus- 
bands are forgotten, Lady St. Austell might have 
said, but who can give us back our lost youth ? 

Heriot thought of all this while he listened to 
Lady St. Austell’s eager and agonized questions. 
Did he believe that Mr. Vidal had really had any- 
thing to do with the insertion of that monstrous 
paragraph in the Anglo-Saxon? Did he believe 
that the Grand- Duchess had really made the 
speech reported by Lord St. Austell? Could it 
have been the Grand- Duchess who had said, 
“Tl faut savoir vieillir’ ? or could it—dreadful 
thought !—have been an even more distinguished 

nage 

Heriot answered her and pacified her to the 
best of his ability. He was quite sure that Adri- 
an had had nothing to do with the paragraph 
complained of, nor indeed with any words printed 
in the Anglo Saxon save such as surmounted his 
own signature. “As to what the Princes and 

Princesses may have said, you ought to be a bet- 
ter judge of that than I. They are reputed to be 
very good-natured, however, and I doubt whether 
they would make ‘ audible remarks’ about any one 
who was entertaining them. If you want to know 
what I think, I suspect that the Grand-Duchess’s 
was an invention of Lord St. Austell’s. 
hether he is also responsible for the newspaper 
story, I can’t say.” 

“He could not be such a malignant wretch !” 
cried theapjured lady. But, upon further reflec- 
tion, she Wdimitted that he was malignant enough 
for anything, and seemed to derive a good deal 
of comfort from that conviction. That such hor- 
rors should have appeared in print was very sad, 
very painful; but it was something to be able to 
believe that Royal and Serene Highnesses had 
been as much calumniated in the matter as her- 
self. “I think,” said she, musingly, “ that I will 
write a note to Mr. Pilkington, and tell him that 
he will be held personally responsible for this 
reckless insolence. He knows that I ean make 
things very uncomfortable for him if he offends 


And it may be stated here that Lady St. Aus- 
tell actually did this, and that in the next number 
of the Anglo-Sazon appeared the following dis- 
claimer: “ We regret to find that a foolish (and, 
as we are assured, absolutely baseless) report of 
certain remarks said to-have been made by a 
reyal personage at the house of a lady of dis- 
tinction has cansed serious annoyance in more 
quarters than one. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that the items printed under the head of 
Social Scraps are what they purport to be, mere- 
ly gossip: that is, current rumors, which may or 
may not be true. Personally, we dislike and dep- 
recate the publication of such trivialities, which 
the public taste, or want of taste, appears, never- 
theless, to demand.—Ep. Anglo-Sazon.” 

But the above extraordinary editorial utterance 
did not, of course, see the light until nearly four 
weeks after the day with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned, and Lady St. Austell was, for the 
moment, less anxious to be avenged upon the 
Anglo-Saxon than to convince herself and her 
hearer that her husband, and he alone, was to 
blame for this anguish. 

“ This,”’ she said, “ is quite of a piece with what 
his conduct has always been. No sooner do I 
become attached to any one than he makes him- 
self sodisagreeable that I am obliged to break with 
that person. It was very much in this way that 
he began to go on about poor Johnny Spencer, 
and I do think it is rather needlessly cruel of 
him, considering that I never dream of making 
a fuss about his flirtations, which, as you know, 
are a thousand times worse than mine.” 

“It's abominable,” answered Heriot; “ but it 
can’t be helped. So, then, you will have to drop 
Vidal after all, you think ?” 

“I would drop anybody or anything rather 
than be so persecuted ; bit I shall not 


be driven to it. I-hope I may not, for I feel sure 
-that the poor young man finds some consolation 
in my society, and, as I was saying before this 
sickening interruption took place, he ‘really is 
very nice.” 

* Begun in Hazrzz’s Werxcy No. 1468. 
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“TI think you had much better drop him,” said 
Heriot. 


“But why? You area friend of his, and you 
always say that you area friend of mine too; why 
should you moo any few stray hours of hap- 
piness that we can manage to seoure in this disap- 
pointing world ?” 

ral.” answered Heriot, “I will tell you why. 
Firstly, because these stray hours would give no 
happiness worth speaking of to you, prob- 
ably none whatever to him. Secondly, because 
they would certainly cause unhappiness to Mrs. 
Vidal, who is also a friend of mine, and who has 
some slight claim to be considered. I don’t say 
that it isn’t very foolish of her to be jealous of 
you: in my opinion, it is. But the fact remains 
that she is inclined to be so; and therefore I 
want you to make a little sacrifice for once, and 
spare her annoyance.” 

“She ought not to be encouraged to be so self- 
ish,” returned Lady St. Austell, pouting. 

Heriot was too displeased to be amused. “ Self- 
ish!” he exclaimed; and, pray, what are you? 
Did it ever occur to you, I wonder, that there is 
anything shatheful or contemptible in the kind 
of life that you lead? To such a woman as Mrs. 
Vidal you may be sure that it would seem almost 
inconceivably so. To get through the time some- 
how, to flirt as long as flirting remains possible, 
to use a coronet on your note-paper to be gaped 
at by inferior mortals, and to tremble at the frown 
of a German Grand-Duchess—what noble ambi- 
tious! what an ideal existence! I don’t know 
whether you believe in Christianity—most likely 
you think nothing about the matter—but I sus- 
pect that, if you were driven into a corner, you 
would hardly have the courage to call yourself an 
infidel. Your cynicism is only skin-deep, like 
your loves, or platonic affections, or whatever you 
may be pleased to call them. You have never 
looked things deliberately in the face, as Lord St. 
Austell has, and said to yourself that you will eat 
and drink, for to-morrow you die. If you were 
told that you would literally have to die to-mor- 
row, you would be frightened out of your wits— 
you know you would. You would send off post- 
haste for the parson, and see whether something 
couldn’t be done with bell, book, and candle. 
Well, now, let me advise you, as a friend, to do a 

action or two while you can, so as to have 
something in hand when that day comes. And 
while I am being so candid, allow me to ask you 
one more question. Have you any lurking idea 
that you can get Adrian Vidal to fall! in love with 
you’ If vou have, disabuse your mind of it. He 
is in love with his wife; and if he were not, he 
would be no more likely to become enamored of 
you than Tam. Try to believe that, for it is the 
truth ; and then, ae you may find it a little 
more easy to set Mrs. Vidal an example of un- 
selfishness.” 

This diatribe, which was not at all in Heriot’s 
usual style, so astonished Lady St. Austell that at 
tirst she suspected him of having suddenly gone 
out of his mind. Then she thqught she would 
quarrel with him; but her indomitable good-na- 
ture got the better of this impulee, and she ended 
by laughing a little nervously. 

“ After that,” said she,“I think I had better 
retire to my bedroom and reflect upon my sins. 
I am sorry to be obliged to send you away, but 
it is getting rather late, and I am dining out to- 


night.” 

‘Heriot had no objection to being sent away. 
He did not want to weaken the effect of his out- 
burst by further speech; and, as he withdrew, 
he flattered himself that he had at least made 
some impression upon her ladyship. Had he 
spoken with less heat, he might have chosen his 
words more carefully, and thus avoided produ- 
cing an impression which was hardly calculated 
to further the end he had in view. A few hours 
later only two assertions out of his harangue re- 
mained in Lady St. Austell’s memory—namely, 
that in Mrs. Vidal’s eyes she was shameful and 
contemptible, and that it was out of her power 
to make Mr. Vidal fall in love with her. That 
being so, it was scarcely surprising that the dis- 
like which she already felt for Mrs. Vidal should 
have been intensified, or that she should have de- 
termined to show that Mr. Vidal could be made 
to fall in love with her quite as easily as other 
people had been. 3 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PODDLY JOKE. 


Ir is a long lane that bas no turning. The 
first of August came at last, as all days come, 
some slowly, some quickly, some bringing good 
things and some evil, according to the beneficent 
law of compensation which makes the world go 
round. Thus, what caused joy to Clare Vidal 
was matter for regret to others, and a sorrowfal 
man was Mr. De Wynt when the.day approached 
on which the house in Alexandra Gardens was to 
be closed to him for some months to come. He 
dined with his friends on the last evening, and 
played a succession of such mournful little dirges 
after dinner that Clare’s heart was moved with 
pity, and she crossed over to the piano to try and 
comfort him. 7 

“So it’s all over, Mrs. Vidal,” he said. 2" 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” answered Clare; “we are 
only going away for a short holiday, all of us. I 
suppose you are going too?” 

“Yes; I shall have to go and stay with an 
uncle of mine, who says he means to leave me 
all his property, and who takes his equivalent 
out of me beforehand by making me tr: over 
acres of arable land with him every Prin don’t 
call that ‘much of a holiday, you know. And I 
Shall be back in London again long before you 
are.” 


“We shall be back in the ‘of the 
winter,” said Clare. “ And perhaps,” she added, 
“we may induce Georgina to come and stay with 
us again then.” 


mountains or Afric’s coral strand-by that time,” 
observed De W ynt, ruefully. 
“ You must prevent her from doing that,” said 


“Oh, I can’t, you know. What little influence 
I have with Miss Vidal is due simply to my care- 
ful self-effacement. If I were to assert myself 
she would knock me down and jamp upon me at 
once—eo to 

“If you yourself to be jumped ~ 
jumped upon you will be,” observed Clare. “You 
ought not to allow it. Shall I let you into a se- 
cret? If you want to increase your influence with 
Georgina, you had better treat her with a little 
less deference. Don’t you know that men are 
born to command and women to obey ?” 

The little man put his head on one side and 
considered this. “ Well,” he said at length, “I 
shouldn't wonder if you were right. But, seri- 
ously, Miss Vidal is so much my superior that I 
can’t quite imagine myself her about.” 

“Mr. De Wynt,” said Georgina, coming up at 
this moment, “ you are to be at the Great West- 
ern Terminus at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, 
please, to say good-by to Mr. and Mrs. Vidal ; and 
after that can drive with me to the Brighton 
station take my ticket for me.” 

This, at all events, was an order to which no 
objection could be made, and it struck Clare as a 
hopeful sign that Georgina, who was so very well 
able to take care of herself, should think it neces- 
sary to secure an escort from Paddington to Vic- 
toria. 


But in truth her thoughts were, at this time, not 
quite so much at the service of her neighbors as 
usual, and it must be owned that as soon as she 
found herself seated in the railway carriage, op- 
posite Adrian, and speeding westward as fast as 
an express train could carry her, she straightway 
forgot those whom she was leaving. Indeed, she 
asked for nothing better than to forget. To for- 
get London, and the butcher, and the baker, and 
the terribly cook—yes, and to forget other trou- 
bles than these, if only that were feasible. Her 
heart grew lighter with every league that was 
placed between her and the hated metropolis. 
The panacea which had suggested itself to Adri- 
an suggested itself also to her, and it seemed to 
her that when once they were at Cardrew again, 
all would be well. Almost before she had real- 
ized that they were really off at last, they had left 
Swindon behind them, and were tearing away 
again toward Bath and Bristol. Then, as the day 
wore on, came Exeter; then, after some slacken- 
ing of speed, Plymouth, where speed ceased alto- 
gether, and the familiar jog-trot of the dear old 
Cornwall railway began. 

Meanwhile Adrian, who had been reading the 
papers a little and sleeping a good deal, had been 
furtively watching his wife’s fave in the intervals 
of slumber, aud had in some measure read her 
thoughts. He, too, longed to forgive and forget ; 
he, too, was nut sorry to have bidden farewell to 
London for a season, and cherished hopes of hap- 
pier days to come. So that here were two people 


eager to kiss and be friends, and the only ques-’ 


tion was which of them should speak the first word. 

That neither of them did speak it was owing to 
the melancholy circumstance that neither of them 
felt disposed toward unconditional surrender. 
Each firmly believed the other to be in the wrong ; 
and, though ready to forgive, could not conscien- 
tidusly ask to be forgiven. And as there was no 
open quarrel between them, there could be no 


sudden peace-making ; nor, as it turned out, any 


gradual one either. 

The first few days at Cardrew were entirely de- 
lightful ones for Clare. The clamorous welcome 
of the boys, her mother’s excited garrulity, Mr. 
Irvine’s placid contentment, and all the old home 
sights and sounds from which she had been sep- 
arated for so long were sufficient to satisfy her 
soul for that length of time. But then she be- 
gan to feel the difference that a year had made in 
her life. There were no more long walks with 
Adrian now; neither he she would have 
dreamed of proposing ouch thing; instead of 
devising stratagems to escape the company of 
her brothers, she found herself striving to ac- 
complish just the contrary result; there was a dif- 
ficulty in getting through the hours which was 
quite new to her, and gradually her spirits sank 
to almost as low a level as they had reached in 
London. Indeed,a sense of disappointment, of 
something being wanting, extended to the whole 
party—even to Mrs. Irvine, who said she was 
afraid she must be growing old. 

“ Not that I haven’t plenty of activity left in 
me yet; but I don’t enjoy hurrying about as I 
used, and I suppose we must look upon that as a 
symptom. What will happen to Polruth when 
I die is more than I can imagine! One is bound 
to believe that the world will manage to get 
on somehow after one’s death, just as it did be- 
fore one was born; but I can’t help thinking 
that for a time everything will be at sixes and 
sevens. There are those wicked Pentire lads, for 
instance, who will persist in going about robbing 
hen-roosts. They would have been in a reform- 
atory long ago if it hadn’t been for me; and 
though you may say that that would have been 
a good thing for the community, it woulda’t have 
been at all a thing for their poor mother. 
And that is only one case out of many. Without 
vanity, I do think I shall be missed.” 

Such sad forebodings were not of a nature to 
dispel the which had fallen upon the house- 
hold, and the arrival of Heriot did not greatly im- 
prove matters. Mrs. Irvine confided to him that 
she felt uneasy about her daughter, and asked 
him whether he did not think her looking il! and 
miserable ; but he only replied that, thong! Clare 
did indeed seem to be a little out of sorta, it was 
best to take no notice of these vague maladies, 
for which rest and fresh air were the best cures. 
To him there was nothing vague in the nature 
of Clare’s malady ; but it was certainly one which 
notice was more likely to increase than to di- 
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“ Yes, if she hasn’t started for Greenland’s icy minjsh, and he accordi endeavored to remai 
unconscious r 


of it; in which effort; asa matter of 
course, he failed, as signally as Clare and Adrian 
did in their attempts to behave as though they 
were upon friendly terms. 
“In man doth the fall heart reveal 
ened of the love it would conceal ; 


The 
Bat in far more th’ est 
ence of the pet tt would 

Mrs. Irvine, who was not a particularly keen 
observer, and had, besides, a happy faculty of ig- 
voring what she did not wish to see, perceived 
nothing more than that her daughter was not in 
the best of health ; but Heriot, as the young peo. 
ple knew, was less easily hoodwinked; hence the 
intercourse of these three, which had formerly 
been so pleasant, became a trifle strained and 
painful. However, they kept up appedrances, 
avoided perilous allusions to by-gone days, went 
on excursions together, which all of them found 
rather long, and made frequent use of the boat, 
now commanded by Charley, in the absence of ~ 
the more experienced Bob. ie 4. 

That strange perversity which leads us all to 
pride ourselves upon our proficiency in what we 
are most ignorant of caused Charley to fangy that 
he knew something about suiling, even as it had 
once deluded his brother into taking chatge of a 
dog-cart freighted with valuable lives, and his 
eagernéss to push a cruise somewhat the 
well-known limits of Polruth Bay was not to be 
withstood by persons who were beginning to per- 
suade themselves that they really didn’t much 
care whether they were drowned or not. . So one 
day Charley got out the ordnance map, and point- 
ed out upon it a diminutive creek, which he said 
could-be easily reached in two hours with a fair 
wind, and which is known by the amazing name 
of Poddly Joke. ‘Searchers after the picturesque 
in North Cornwall will be aware that the term 
Joke—or Choke, as some prefer to write it—is 
not of uncommon occurrence in those parts, as 
applied to an inlet of the sea (the derivation of 
Poddly awaits an interpreter), and admirers of 
Mr. Brett’s pictures will be fasmiliar witl: the col- 
oring which renders such places remarkable. 
Poddly Joke, seen at low water on a fine day, 
has an attraction for the artistic eye—beyond 
that bestowed upon it by white sands, dark blue 
sea, and a background of green hills—in the cu- 
rious bloom which overspreads its rocks, and 
which, on closer inspection, is discovered to be 


_caused’by an incrustation of myriads of mussels ; 


and there's a look about the sky tha 


and as this phenomenon (atJeast’so far'as Char- 
ley Irvine and the present humble chronicler are 
aware) is peculiar to the Cornish it seemed 
only right that a stranger Jike Mr. Vidal should 
be made acquainted with it. 

Adrian offered no oa to 8 pro- 

|; but perhaps neither he nor his wife would 
xave consented so readily could they have fore- 
seen that at the last moment Heriot would be 
prevented by a slight attack of illness from ac- 
companying them. Between four people conver- 
sation can always be kept up; but when there 
are only three in a boat, and when the dttention 
of one of them is concentrated wholly upon navi- 
gation, the remaining two may under paltain cir- 
cumstances find the task of entertaining one an- 
other a little difficult. Yet there are conditions 
which seem to make silence natural, and as Clare 
and Adrian were wafted out of Polruth Harbor 
by a light northeasterly “breeze, they felt that 
there was nothing oppressive in the drowsy taci- 
turnity which fell upon them. The weather, Char- 
ley averred, was precisely what it ought to be. 
The glass, it was true, had gone back a little dur- 
ing the night, and away to the southwestward the 
haze had a somewhat dark appearance, as though 
clouds might be massing up behind it; but the 
change, if there was going to be one, would cer- 
tainly not come for another two tides,and the 
wind, supposing that it held, would serve them al- 
most as well for returning as for goin 

In the mean time it was fortunate that all three 
occupants of the boat happened to be good sail- 
ors, for there was a long swell running, which in- 
creased after they had rounded Polruth Head, 
and which ended by giving Adrian matter for re- 
flection. “ How are you going to land us, Char- 
ley ?” he asked, after a time. ’ 

“Oh, we shall run the boat up on the beach 
somewhere,’ answered Charley, airily. 

“ But, my good fellow, you can’t beach a boat 
just when and where you please; and with: this 
swell you might easily run her into a surf! that 
would convert her into match-wood in pregious 
quick time. Which way does the place with the 
sweet-sounding name face ?” wd 

“ How on earth should Iknow? Ive only been 
there once in my life, and it didn’t ovear to mje to 
take its bearings at the time. West by south, or 
something near that, shouldsay.” 

“And the sea is at present running from the 
southwest, as perhaps you haven't noticed. I 
don’t pretend to your nautical knowledge, but 
that looks to me very much asa if the wind meant 
backing before long.” ars 

“ Oh, well, if wecan’t land, we can’t,” answered 
Charley. “I dare say you'll be able to get 4 very 

idea of the place without going on ; 
and as for the wind backing, that ’ll be all.the 
better for us. We shall only have to run bome 
before it.” } 

“ Yes—if we don’t get too much of it. Do you 
know, Charley, I think we might as well give this 
up for to-day. The sea is rising ore mihute, 

t 


don’t al- 

“ Why, what do you think is to happen ?” 
asked the other, con . 

“T think it’s going to blow, that’sall” + 

“ And if it does? Little do you know the sea- 
going qualities of the Midget/ I'd undertake to 
sail her from Polruth to St. Ives in half a gale of 


Thave no doubt you would undertake a 
many insane things with a light heart ;~but it 


er like.” 


| 
Clare. 
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don’t follow that I wish my funeral to be under- 


taken fos yet.. I vote for getting about without 
loss of time.” 
“ Bosh [”’ led Charley, who had that fine 


belief in himself which distinguished the Irvine 
brotherhood, and who did not much care about 

dictated to by Londoners. “ What do you 
vote for, Clare ?” 

Clare had not paid much heed to the discussion. 
She was sitting with her back toward the dispu- 
tants, her elbow resting on the gunwale, and her 
cheek on her hand. She started and turned round 
on being addressed. “Oh, I don’t care,” she an- 
swered. “Do as you think best. Perhaps we 
had better go on now that we have come so far.” 

“ Clare doesn’t know anything about it,” cried 
Adrian, impatiently. 

“Come to that, I’m not sure that you know a 

t deal about it yourself,” retorted Charley. 

For a moment Adrian was half inclined to quar- 

rel with the boy, whose tone was disagreeably ag- 

e; but he reflected that, after all, the boat 
was not his, and he disliked rows. So, with some- 
thing of a laugh, he said, “ Take your own way, 
then; only don’t blame me if three corpses are 
laid out on the shining sands to-morrow morning.” 

“T'll promise not to say a word if I’m one of 
’em,” answered Charley, his good-humor return- 
ing with the submission of his opponent. 
all right, my dear chap. I ought to know some- 
thing about this coast, seeing that I was born and 
bred here, and I’ve never drowned anybody yet.” 

“Never had the chance, perhaps,” muttered 
Adrian; but he said no more, not liking to appear 
overtimorous ; and at this moment the sun, which 
had become gradually obscured by a thin veil of 
mist, suddenly burst forth, as if to show that there 
was no ground for his apprehensions. 

For a congiderable time nobody spoke. Char- 
ley was whistling softly, and every now and then 
relinquishing the tiller to raise his hands as though 
he were holding a gun and take an imaginary shot 
ata gull overhead ; Clare, who had brought a book 
with her, had opened it and was pretending to 
read; while Adrian, with hia hands in his pock- 
ets and his head thrown back, was trying to hit 
upen something terse and original to say about 
M. Zola and his school in the next number of the 
Anglo-Sazon. He was not very successful, for 
the slow motion, the silence, and the salt-laden 

| were less adapted to stimulate the 
brain than to induce that pleasant vacuity of mind 
which commonly precedes slumber, and his 
thoughts wandered idly away in all directions un- 
til be ceased attempting to control them. But 
off Towan Head the breeze fell light, and then 
died away altogether, the sail flappiug and crack- 
ing as the little boat rolled heavily in the ever- 
increasing swell. 

“This is very disagreeable,” remarked Clare, 
rousing herself and shutting up her book. “ Are 
we likely to be becalined much: longer, do you 
think ?” 

“T don’t think we are,” answered her husband, 
with an upward glance. 

The sun had vanished again by this time; the 
sky had changed from silvery gray to a dull lead- 
en hue, and overhead detached streamers of ecud 
were sailing up from the southwest. Even as 
Adrian spoke a sudden puff of wind caught them 
and swept past, making a dark shadow upon tlie 
water, and bringing with it a few drops of rain. 

“ Just catch hold of those brails, Adrian, will 
you?” said Charley, “and haul on them when I 
tell you. Clare, you might as well take the sheet, 
if you don’t mind. No, not like that; don’t let 
it slip through your fingers.” 

But, indeed, it was no such easy matter for a 
lady to retain command over the sheet, which was 
tugging against her like a live thing; for now the 
wind had overtaken them in good earnest, and the 
Midget was tearing through the water at a speed 
which soon made it necessary to shorten sail. 
The sea was covered with white-caps, and what 
with the spray and the stinging rain our three 
mariners, who had omitted to provide themselves 
with mackintoshes, were wet through in five min- 
utes, Adrian glanced at Clare, who looked a lit- 
tle startled, but did not seem to be frightened, 
and then at Charley, whose face expressed con- 
siderable uneasiness. The latter nudged him pre- 
sently, and, pointing to a stretch of sand dimly 
visible through the rain and mist, called out, 
“ Poddly Joke !—do you see?” 

“I see Poddly, if that’s its name,” growled 
Adrian; “but hang me if I can see the joke! 
What the devil are you going to do, man?” he 
asked, seeing that Charley had relieved Clare of 
the sheet, and was now steering straight for the 


“ Beach her,” replied the other, laconically. 

“ You can’t, you lunatic !” 

“Must,” answered Charley, in a low voice; 
“it’s our only chance. We couldn’t live in such 
@ sea as there’ll be in another hour. As it is, I 
think we shall just manage it, because the surf 
* can’t be really very bad yet; but we shall get a 

of course. Don’t make a row, there’s a 
good chap; I don’t want to frighten Clare. You 
must look after her. You know what to do, and 
I’ve seen you swim.” 

Adrian was a good swimmer, certainly; but it 
seemed doubtful whether that accomplishment 
would stand him in much stead now. He moved 
forward a little and looked toward the shore, 
which they were rapidly approaching, and where 
he could make out the figures of three men, who 
were waving their arms and apparently shouting 
direetions.. Neither their voices nor their gestic- 
ulations, however, were intelligible, and if they 
‘had been, it would probably have been too late 
to profit by them. When Adrian heard the thun- 
der of the breakers, and saw the long stretch of 
white foam ahead, his heart stood still. “But there 
was no use in talking about it. He hooked his 
arm firmly into Clare's and led her to the extrem- 
ity of the bows. 

“ Listen, Clare,” he said; “the moment you 
feel the boat touch you must jump—don’t fall if 
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owe can help it—and run for your life. I shall 
eep tight hold of you. Do you understand ?” 

She nodded; and Adrian noted with a slight 
glow of pride that she neither trembled nor 
wasted her breath in needless words. If they 
were to be drowned, it would be no fault of hers, 
at all events. 

They were in the broken water now; the be- 
wildering whiteness of the surf was all round 
them ; the boat was lifted high, and Adrian stiff- 
ened his muscles for a spring. But by bad steer- 
ing they missed the crest of the wave which 
should have carried them on; it raced past them ; 
the boat seemed to halt and stagger; and Adrian, 
knowing what must come, shouted, “ Now, Clare !” 
and jumped over. 

At the same instant he was knocked clean off 
his legs, and with a roar of waters in his ears 
and a confused sense of being swept into eterni- 
ty, darkness closed in upon him. 

When he came to himself, he was sitting upon 
the sand, surrounded by a little group, one mem- 
ber of which caught him by the arm as he tried 
to stand and s red dizzily. “ You’m a bit 
mazed yet, sir,” said this stalwart individual. 
“*Twur the mast as knocked you silly; but ’tis 
only a bit of a bruise, and the young lady she’ve 
got no hurt.” 

“Tt’s all right, Adrian,” chimed in Charley, 
whose dripping figure now came to the front. 
“That last wave snapped the mast, and I sup- 
pose it must have caught you on the back of the 
head as it fell. Clare and I were rolled up, none 
the worse, except that we had all the breath 
knocked out of us.” 

“What has become of the boat ?” asked Adri- 
an, still a little uncertain as to where he was and 
what had happened. 

“Oh, the boat has gone to glory; and I’m 
bound to say that I rather think we should have 
followed her if it hadn’t been for our good friends 
here.” 

“Seemeth as us was sent down providential,” 
remarked the first speaker. “If you’d ha’ done 
as we telled ’ee, sir, and bore away under the 
land yonder, we might ha’ saved the boat; but 
*tis sinful to complain when no lives is lost.” 

This was quite the view taken by the late oc- 
cupants of the Midget, who were soon able to 
walk toa neighboring farm-house, where a change 
of clothing was found for them. Clare was a 
good deal bruised and shaken; but she did not 
think it worth while to mention this in answer to 
Adrian’s inquiries, and assured him that a wet- 
ting was no new experience to her. He attributed 
her gravity and her brief replies to the natu- 
ral effect of the shock which she had received, 
not knowing what a terrible moment she had 
passed through when she had seen her husband 
stretched, apparently lifeless, upon the shore. 

She and he were left alone together before 
long, for Charley had set off to Newquay to pro- 
cure a conveyance; and as they sat in the little 
parlor of the farm-house, before the fire which 
had been kindled for them, it seemed as if now 
or never must be the time for them to compose 
their differences. Yet neither of them spoke for 
five minutes or so, and when Adrian at last opeu- 
ed his lips it was only to observe: 

“That Was a near thing, Clare.” 

“Oh yes!” she answered, catching her breath. 
And then, with a sort of sob, “ I thought you were 
dead !” 

“Did you? And I let you go, after all. What 
should I have done if you had been drowned and 
I had been washed up alive? I'll tell you what; 
I'm going to give those three fellows ten pounds 
apiece. The price of a magazine article—h’mn! 
Well, perhaps we ought to double it; but I’m a 
poor man. What do you think? Are we worth 
more than fifteen pounds each ?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Clare, looking at the 
fire; “I don’t think I’m worth much.” She rose 
and crossed to her husband’s chair, saying, timid- 
ly, “ Adrian, were you much hurt?” She passed 
her hand over the back of his head, where indeed 
there was a very respectable bump. “Oh, you 

r bey!” she exclaimed; “it must pain you 
dreadfully! May I bathe it?” 

Adrian burst out laughing, with tears in his 
eyes, and caught her by both hands. “ May you? 
No, you may not, becauge it doesn’t want bath- 
ing. Oh, Clare! don’t you think we are a couple 
of fools 

Clare dropped upon her knees beside him, and 
buried her face on his shoulder. “I have been 
so miserable!” she murmured, brokenly. “I 
want to make friends again. Will you?” 

It is to be supposed that Adrian’s answer must 
have been of a satisfactory nature; for when 
Charley returned, full of apologies for having 
been absent such an unconscionable time, he was 
assured, in the face of patent facts, by those 
whom he had kept waiting, that he had not been 


away an hour. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


NEW FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Antony M. Keiey, the new Minister to Italy, 
is a Virginian, and was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of that State in 1881. 
He is a leading member of the Funder party, and 
has been Mayor of the city of Richmond. The 
Democratic Congressmen from Virginia unani- 
mously urged his nomination, and many other 
gentlemen exerted themselves to secure it. 

Epwarp Parke Custis Lewis, the new Minis- 
ter to Portugal, is a native of Virginia and a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Custis family. He 


was an officer in the Confederate army, and an _ 


elector on the latest National Demoeratic ticket. 

He is a resident of Hoboken, New Jersey, a son- 

in-law of the late Commodore STEVENS, & member 

of the and a gentle- 
ture and wealth. 

en Anperson, the new Minister to Den- 

mark, is an American scholar whose translations 


of Scandinavian authors, and whose critical dis- 
quisitions on the Norse mythology and literature, 
have made his name known to scholars every- 
where. He is a professor at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and has long been a personal friend of Postmas- 
ter-General Vitas. The principal attraction of 
the appointment to Professor ANDERSON is the 
fact that Copenhagen is the seat of a famous 
university, of art galleries, and of other facilities 
for extending one’s knowledge of the best that is 
thought and known. 

Isaac Bet, Jun., the new Minister Resident to 
the Netherlands, is the son of Isaac Bxx1, of the 
“Board of Education of New York city, and the bro- 
ther-in-law of James Gorpon Brennxtrt, of the Her- 
ald. He withdrew from the business of cotton 
brokerage in 1877, and has a handsome villa at 
Newport, Rhode Island, where his position in so- 
ciety has long been influential. He was recently 
the Democratic candidate for the United States 
Senatorship, and was very active in the late 
Presidential campaign. Mr. Bru is about forty 
years old. 


THE TROUBLES AT THE 
ISTHMUS. 

One day last week the Brooklyn Navy-Yard 
was aroused from a long slumber. A message 
from Secretary Wurrnxy ordered the dispatch of 
a body of marines to Aspinwall, on the Isthmus 
of Panama, where a force of rebels against the 
United States of Colombia had forcibly seized a 
quantity of arms from the Pacific Mail Steam-ship 
Colon, an American vessel, and arrested several 
of the officers of the ship and others, including 
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summary of the leading points on all these ques-- 


tions, beginning with the last one mentioned.- 
Sors.—These are pervious or impervious to 
water, and conseqtiently dry and warm or moist 
and cold. Of the first sort are sandy, chalky, or 
gravelly soils; through these the water 
readily, and they are generally healthy as ‘build- 
ing places. But it ia not enough that the sur- 
face of the ground be gravel, sand, or chalk, to 
insure the dryness of the soil. It often happens 
that beneath such a surface a stratum, of clay is 
present; and this subsoil, if it have no free water- 


shed, will retain the rain-water that percolates. 


down to it just as it would be retained in a sur- 
face pond. In this secret reservoir the water will 
rise until it reaches the foundations of the house. 
A dwelling thus situated will of course be un- 


healthy; while one that stands upon a really per-. 


vious soil will be free from the danger of rheu- 
matic and lung diseases, and especially from 
sa the scourge of damp regions in the 

perate zone. Dr. Bowditch has shown that 
in New England this disease prevails in the di- 
rect ratio of the dampness of the building sites, 
and is lessened wherever the soil is drained. In 
one English town the rate of death from con- 
sumption was lessened fifty per cent, by lowering 
the water-level in the soil beneath the houses. 
Drainage makes a soil warmer as well as drier ; 
because the lower the water in the soil, the less 
the evaporation; and each cubic foot of water 
evaporated lowers the temperature of about three 
millions of cubie feet of air one degree Fahrei:- 
heit. A permanently low water-level (say fifteen 
feet) may be termed healthy ; a permanently high 
level (less than five feet) may be termed un- 


the United States Consul, Mr. Waiaut, and a lieue— healthy; a fluctuating water-level’ is very un- 


tenant of the United States man-of-war Galena, 
then lying in the harbor, who was a guest on 
board the Colon at dinner. The prisoners were 
liberated at the end of a few hours, but the rebels 
kept the arms that they had seized, as well as a 
large quantity of ammunition which had been 
purchased of New York dealers by the Central 
American governments north of Colombia, and 
now engaged in the war recently begun by Presi- 
dent Barrios, of Guatemala. On the day follow- 
ing the seizure, the insurgents, who were led by 4 
man named Paxstan, were forced to quit Aspin- 
wall by the Colombian government troops under 
Colonel Utioa. Before they left they set fire to 
the town, and it was reduced to ashes. 

The town of Aspinwall, also called Colon, 
sprang up at the opening of the railroad which 
crosses the Isthmus of Panama. It is at the end 
of the railroad on the Atlantic side of the Isth- 
mus, the town of Panama marking the other ter- 
minus. It contained about 10,000 inhabitants. 
Most of these are natives, but there is a consider- 
able foreign population—French, English, Amer- 
ican, and German. The French are constructing 
the Panama Canal, and they also control the rail- 
road, which was built, however, by an American 
company. The town was not clean and not at- 
tractive. The houses were mostly of wood. It 
contained several hotels, among them one that 
advertised accommodations for six hundred guests. 

The American interests and property in Aspin- 
wall are of course considerable. The Pacific Mail 
dock and buildings, the railroad property, the 
shipping, and several of the houses of better con- 
struction escaped the fire. Commander Kane, 
of the Galena, in announcing the destruction of 
the town, telegraphed to Secretary Wurrney that 
all his foree was on shore protecting property. 
His ship, he said, was crowded with refugees, and 
thousands were destitute and without shelter. 

The United States, in a treaty with New Grana- 


da, now one of the Colombian states, in 1848, 


guaranteed to protect the traffic across the isth- 
mus. On hearing of the seizure of the arms on the 
Colon, Secretary Wuutney telegraphed to Com- 
mander Kane: “ You were ordered to Aspinwall 
to protect American interests, and the lives and 
property of American citizens. All that is im- 
plied in these words is expected to be done by 
you, to the extent of the force under your com- 
mand.” It is reported by those who know Com- 
mander Kane that he is a gallant and competent 
young officer, and that he has undoubtedly done 


all that he was warranted in doing in the cir- . 


cumstances. In addition to the marines sent 
from Brooklyn, who were conveyed to Aspinwail 
by the Pacific Mail steamer the City of Para, Sec- 
retary Watney ordered four war vessels, the 7en- 
neasee, the Yantic, the Alliance, and the Swatara, 
to proceed thither. Five hundred marines alto- 
gether were ordered to set out from New York. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hzrwoop, commandant of the 
marines at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, was put in 
command. Of the war vessels ordered to Aspin- 
wall the Zennessee, with Admiral Jovett, was ly- 
ing at New Orleans. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
HEALTHY BUILDING PLACES.—SOILS, 


More building has been done in the United 
States within the last half-century, and- more, 
doubtless, will be done within the next, than in 
any other country of Christendom. Our archi- 
tects have the rebuilding of a continent before 
them. Sooner or later some of our present dwell- 
ings will be replaced by more solid, durable, and 
beautiful structures; and the resources which 
our builders have at their hand for this work of 
reconstruction, the knowledge, the materials, and 
the material wealth which they can command, 
make their architectural opportunity perhaps the 
finest one that ever existed. 

But before the architect or the builder sets to 
work there are several questions about the build- 
ing place to be asked and answered. Is the 


neighboring region healthy? Are the site and . 


the exposure good? What are the prevailing 

winds.and the rain-fall? What is the elevation 

of the place, and what the nature of the soil 

upon which the house is to stand? I will give a 
f 


healthy, especially When the fluctuations are-rap- 
id; and the unhealthiness mainly shows itself 
when the level of the ground water falls. (Doug- 
las Galton.) 

The capacity of soils to hold water is very va-. 
rious. 
a pint per cubic yard; sand, about seventeen per 


cent. of its own weight when dry, or forty to fifty - 


gallons per cubic yard ; clays, from thirty to forty 
per cent. of their own weight when dry. Various 
surface soils will absorb from nine to one hun- 
dred per cent. of their own weight in water; and 
this is given off, more or less slawly, both by 
draining and by evaporation. Dr. Parkes gives 
the following table of soils in the order of their 
comparative dryness, and consequently, other 
things being equal, of their healthfuluess for 
building sites : 


(1.) Primitive rocks, clay, slate, millstone grit- 
permeable subs 


( 2.) Gravel and loose sands, with 


(3.) Sandstones. 
(4.) Limestones. | 

(5.) Sands, with impermeable subsoils. 

(6.) Clays, marls, alluvial soils, 

(7.) Marshes when not peaty. _ 

Sands are much the warmer, clays the colder 
soils, and the difference makes itself felt both in 
the comfort and the health of the house-dweller. 

But it is comparatively few of us that. can 
choose our building site at will. Great part of 
the sites for building are clay and alluviaf soils, 
How shall oug@houses be protected from their 
dampness ? 


Solid granite or marble will retain about , 


On whatever. soil, when the builder’s means al- 


low it,a deep open area should always be dug 
around a house, and carried below the level of the 
basement floor; the earth should never be-allow- 
ed to rest against the walls of the basements. 


What is called a “damp course” of glazed stone- - 


ware or asphalt, built into the wall just above 
the ground, is a considerable protection, and on 
a clay soil the additional precaution should be 
taken of thorough drainings around, the building. 
The accompanying diagram (from Douglas Gal. 
ton) will show how a fatally unhealthy camp was 
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ever. 


HUTS ON HILL-SIDE AT BALAKLAVA. 


made healthy by drainage and by moving the hur; 
away from contact with the wet hill slope. The 
essential thing is to get either direct air contact 
or good drainage on every side of the building. 
It is also essential that the cellar or basement 
floor should. be made as impervious to water, by 
a layer of asphalt or concrete, as is pussible. 
Then the cellar floor should not be laid upon this 
layer, but an air space should be left between’ the 
two for the better aeration of the surface. These 
precautions will guard the house from nearly all 
dampness that arises from the soil; but it is hard 
to exclude the moisture of the ground entirely. — 
A good layer of asphalt is the best barrier against 
it, though not an absolutely perfeet one. © ’ 


Trrvus Muxsow Coax, M.Dy 
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SONNET. 


TO WILKIE COLLINS. 

(Written on a stormy day of January, 1885.) 
Now, by my faith, it seems a grewsome day 
Whereon to wish for thee all fortunate things, 
© genius of such weird imaginings! 

Nay, "tis not so. This dismal winter’s gray 

Is lightened by thy mind’s énchanted sway, 

Brightly victorious, like a fairy king's: 

The charmed Hours fly, for thou hast given them 

wings, 

To bear our spell-bound fancies far away. 

O master of lithe labyrinths of art, 

Of plots’ and counterplots’ far-wandering maze, 

ts thee, and our praise ; 

But since through all thine art-work and above 

‘We feel the throbbings of thy great, warm heart, 

Wonder and praise are blent with reverent love. 
Pact Hamitton Haynx. 

“Corsz Hitt,” near Aveuvsta, Groreta. 


AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 


“You must have been in some )retty tight 
places at different times, Roger. We know what 
you got the cross for, but I suppose that the 
chances were often very nearly as heavy against 


you. 

" The man who made this remark was seated op- 
posite his friend before the cheerful fire in the 
smoking-room of a London military club. Both 
had the bronzed faces and prematurely grizzled 
hair which betoken long sojourns under almost 
tropical skies. The one who had been addressed 
as “ Roger’’ was slightly the elder, and upon his 
broad chest bore the tiny scrap of ribbon that in- 
dicated that the wearer had won that most prized 
of English decorations, the Victoria Cross. He 
did not reply for a minute or two to his compan- 
jon’s words. Apparently they had called up many 
reminiscences, few of which were agreeable, but 


* at last a smile lighted up his features, and he 


said: 

“Yes, old boy; I’ve very often thought my life 

wasu't going to last a second longer ; but the most 

awkward moment I ever put in wasn’t in the field.” 
“No? Then I presume it was when you were 

besieged in the Residency during the Mutiny ?” 
“Tt wasn’t in’action at all. It was on board 


ship.” 
“Wreck ?’ 
“No. That is to say, the ship wasn’t wrecked, 


but I thonght I was.” 


’ finished up the last of those black devils. 


“Tell meabout it.” 

“Well, I don’t mind, It’s twenty years ago, 
and the telling can’t hurt any one now. Still, you 
will understand that the names I shall give you 
are not the true ones, and you must promise not 
to try to find out what those were.” 

“ All right. Ill be content with the story.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said Roger, settling himself 
hack in his chair. “ It occurred just after we'd 
I had 
pretty nearly got over the wounds I received in 
the affair for which the Queen gave me the cross, 
and I reported myself as fit for duty. The col- 
onel, however, bless his old heart! wouldn't hear 
of it, and insisted on my taking a year’s leave. 
There was no canal in those days, and the plea- 
santest way of going home tlhen—and I don’t know 
that it isn’t now—was by one of the fine clipper 
ships round the Cape. I was fortunate enough 
to get a cabin to myself on board the Winchester, 
of Greene's line. The pyrser, Watson, I had 
met at some mess dinners in Calcutta, and he 
promised to make things as pleasant as pos- 
sible. We had very few passengers, mostly in- 
valided officers, two or three civilians, and four la- 
dies. I saw three of the ladies on deck when we 
sailed, and none of them impressed me as being 
specially charming. The captain, whose name 
was, we'll say, John Smith, looked like one of the 
regular navy. He wore a uniform and sword, and 
was very severe of aspect and stiff in bearing. I 
found out afterward that he was a regular marti- 


‘ net, and the half-dozen midshipmen and the mi- 


nor officers stood in considerable awe of him. 
On my being introduced, he favored me with a 
formal grasp of the hand, and jerked out a few 
words about having heard of me before. 

“We did not begin to drop down the river till 
the day was fairly advanced, and I had scarcely 
got my traps in order when it was time to dress 
for dinner. In those days the captain would 
have been insulted if his passengers did not turn 
out in full evening toggery. We soldiers were 


. seated at table in accordance with our rank, and 


as I had only just got my company, I was pretty 
well: down toward the foot, or purser’s end. This 
I did not at first feel. inclined to regret, as the 
prospect appeared that we should be a little more 
free and easy than were the fogies up at the top. 
But when I had got fairly settled into my place, 
I looked toward the captain, and immediately be- 
gan to deplore my insignificance. Seated on his 
right was the prettiest girl I had ever seen. Her 
eyes were—weil, it’s no use my giving you an 
auctioneer’s catalogue of her charms. You just 
picture your ideal, and she would come very near 
it. All I knew was that I was completely knock- 
ed over. I am sure my neighbors must have 
thought I was either surly or stupid, for I never 
addressed them, and I was scarcely conscious 
what replies I made to their remarks. All mv 
attention was given to a silent watching of my 
new divinity, and I frantically envied the captain 
and a bluff old colonel who were privileged to 
sit beside her. 

“ As soon as dinner was over I got hold of my 
friend Watson, and inquired the name of the 

lady. 

"4 She's a Miss Latimer,’ he said; ‘came out 
with us this voyage, I suppose only for her health, 
since she’s going right back. Understand she’s 
an orphan, and some monev. Dresses well, 
at least. ~ Shall I introduve you ?” 
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“Of course I jumped at the offer, and very 
soon the magic words were spoken which privi- 
leged me to speak to my idol. You see even now 
I get enthusiastic and romantic in my language 
when I talk about her, so you can imagine the 
condition of hopeless ‘ sinite’ in which I was then. 
Well, she proved to be just as charming as she 
looked, and before I turned in for the night I 
was deeply, desperately in love. 

“TI don’t suppose there is any place in the 
world so tavorable for love-making as a comfort- 
able passenger ship. Not one of these new 
‘ocean greyhounds’ that rush at break-neck speed 
through all kinds of weather, and land you at 
your destination almost before you have time to 
know any one aboard, but a fine clipper vessel, 
whose only propelling power is nature’s breath, 
and to the passengers on whieh every change of 
weather or shift of wind is of vast import and in- 
terest. These afford endless themes for talk, and 
mutual interest seems to draw people closer to- 

er. Miss Latimer had quite an affection for 
the Winchester, which had brought her safely 
from England, and was then bearing her back. 
She and the captain appeared to be on excellent 
terms, and she was often invited to walk on the 
captain’s own side of the quarter-deck—a path- 
way which we were supposed not tw venture to 
tread without a special surgmons. 

“There was something about Miss Latimer— 
Rose was her name—which was irresistibly at- 
tractive to me. I do not know exactly how to 
describe it, except as a curious compound of girl- 
ish innocence and womanly frankness. One 
would never dream Of flirting with her, and I fan- 
cy few people would have ventured on any direct 
love-making without a speedy accompaniment of 
a humble entreaty for her hand. She was awful- 
ly kind to me: used always to be afraid that I'd 
overexert myself, and was constantly making me 
tell her stories of my experiences. I am afraid 
that sometimes I a little overdid the Othello busi- 
ness, but she never seemed to mind. 

“ Day after day slipped away in an ecstusy of 
happiness tempered with occasional qualms of 
doubt. I hesitated to put my fate to the test, for 
if by any chance she should refuse me—and de- 
spite my belief that my affection was returned, such 
an event was barely possible—it would be very un- 
pleasant to meet her every day for at least two 
months. Again, if she accepted me, I should be 
so anxious to be married that I couldn’t bear to 
think of waiting till we got to England. There 
is no need for me to say that I was very young: 
you can see that from my state of mind. Well, 
finally I made a confidant of Watson. He cuy 
the Gordian knot at once. ‘Ask the lady,’ he 
said, ‘and if she consents, get the captain to mar- 
ry you as soon as she’s agreeable.’ 

“* But is that legal ?’ I inquired. 

“*Perfectly. It will be duly entered in the 
ship’s log just the same asa birth. The captain 
is ex officio clergymau, magistrate, registrar, and 
sometimes doctor.’ 

“ The idea was splendid, and I gave Watson my 
best thanks. I should have at once proceeded 
to act on his advice, but it occurred to me that it 
miglit be as well to sound the captain, and see if 
he would be willing to perform the ceremony. 
You see, I wanted to have everything sure before 
I put my fate to the test. I waited through one 
day for a favorable opportunity to speak to the 
captain on deck, but he never invited me to share 
his walk. So the next morning I sent a message 
by his boy, asking if he could spare me a few 
minutes. The boy speedily returned with a re- 
quest that I would follow him to the captain's 
cabin. 

“TI found the great man sitting at his table 
looking over a chart. Somehow or other he ap- 
peared to me to be unusually formidable. 

, “*Good-morning, Captain Hamilton,’ he said, 
as he waved me to take a seat. ‘Can I do any- 
thing for you ?’ 

“** Well, captain, it’s rather a delicate matter, 
but I wanted to ask you something about your 
powers on board.’ 

“*They are absolute, sir,’ he answered, a little 
sternly. ‘* Why do you ask? 
one put if irons for insulting you ?’ 

“*Not exactly, captain. The fetters that I 
would like you to use are of a different kind—the 
matrimonial ones.’ 

“*The devil you say!’ he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet, and his face lighting up with a sailor's 
quick sympathy for a love affair. ‘So vou have 
lost your heart to one of my passengers? Pray 
which is it?’ 

“* Well, captain,’ I answered, ‘I know I can 
trust you not to let this go any further at present. 
It is Miss Latimer.’ 

“TI didn’t quite like the look that caine over 
his face. Is it possible, I thought, that this old 
sea-dog is a little bit gone in that quarter him- 
self ? 

“He gave me plenty of time to think before 
he made any verbal comment on my announce- 
ment. His first words were, 

“* Pray, sir, have you spoken to the lady on 
the subject of your hopes %” 

“*Not yet,captain.” 

“*Has she given you any encouragement to 
think that the love you say you feel is returned 
by her?” 

“* No, captain; but she has been very kind to 
me, and has talked to me a great deal, and seem- 
ed to like to have me talk to her.’ 

“*And on these faint grounds you base your 
hopes 

“IT didn’t at all like the tone in which he made 
that remark, and I was about to reply a litule 
haughtily. I suppose he saw the expreasion on 
my face, and he stopped me from speaking by 
holding up his hand. 

“* Don’t say any more, Captain Hamilton. I 
ought to have stopped you before. I couldn't 
possibly marry you to the lady.’ 

“*Why not, Captain Smith? I asked, rather 
warmly. 


Do you want some - 


“* Because, sir, I couldn’t very well marry you 
to my own wife.’ 

“* What?’ I almost shrieked. 

“* My wife,’ he answered, firmly. ‘I am sorry 
you should be placed in so unpleasant a position. 
It is partly my fault, but much more that of vour 
own youth and rashness. You are an officer and 
a gentleman, and will respect the secret I am 
obliged to confide to you ?’ 

“T felt so utterly crushed that I was scarcely 
sensible of where I was. Certainly I did not 
fully understand all he was saying, but I man- 
aged to retain sense enough to bow my head in 
sign of assent. 

“*T was married,’ said the captain, ‘when I 
was last home, to Miss Latimer, who was left an 
orphan under unusually sad circumstances and 
surroundings. She dreaded to be left in England 


alone. The owners of this line do not allow their 


captains to have their wives with them even as 
passengers. We therefore decided to keep our 


marriage secret, and my wife booked as a pas- 


senger under her maiden name. Not a soul on 
board except yourself knows the truth. I trust 
to you to keep it sacred, for I don’t want to re- 
tire vet for a voyage or two.’ 

“T am sure I don’t know how I got from his 
cabin to my own, but once in the latter, I bolted 
the door, and never came out till the next morn-. 
ing. I can’t tell if the captain ever confided to 
his wife what took place in his cabin, but I some- 
times fancied I could see in her face, when her 
eves fell on me, an expression of mingled pity 
and amusement that I never noticed there before. 
One thing I was sure of, however, and that was 
that when I became more familiar with her I did 
not think her quite so pretty as I did at first. 

“When the Winchester touched at St. Helena 
I arranged with Captain Smith that I should go 
ashore there, and wait for the next vessel of 
Greene's line. We made ill health and the need 
of land air the excuse. 

“That time in the captain's cabin was the 
most awkward moment I ever knew. I suppose 
I am the only fellow who ever asked a man to 
marry him to his own wife. At any rate, if there 
is another, he has my sympathy.” 

Jovian Maonvs. 


.THE NEW CONSULS-GENERAL. 


Freperick Rains, the new Consul-General at 
Berlin, is the editor and proprietor of the German 
Correspondent of Baltimore. He came to this 
country from Prussia when seventeen years old, 
stirred by the ambition to establish for the Ger- 
mans a daily paper of their own, and in 1844 he re- 
alized the fruition of his hopes. He was appointed 
Colonel on the staff of Governor Swann in 1867, 
was one of the electors-at-large on the Grexi.cy 
ticket in 1872, and a district elector on the TiLpxN 
ticket in-1876. He has since made a tour of Eu- 
rope, and written many letters of important public 
interest as the result of his observations. Colonel 
Rave was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago last year, where he did 
his utmost to secure the nomination of Mr. Bay- 
AkD to the Presidency. His appointment as Con- 
sul-General at Berlin was asked for by promi- 
nent Germans all over the country, and by the 
leading merchants and bankers of Baltimore. 

THomas McDonatp the new Consul- 
General to London, is an adopted son of Rosxrt 
K. Water, of New London, Connecticent. Forty 
years ago he was a newsboy in New York city, 
and later had shipped as a cabin-boy on a vessel 
bound for California. His strong personal quali- 
ties attracted the attention of Mr. Water, who 
gave him a home and a start in life as a student 
at the high school and in a lawyer’s offive. He 
mastered his profession and entered politics. He 
has been Secretary of State of Connecticut, 
Speaker of the Lower House, Mayor of New Lon- 
don, and Governor of Connecticut, and were he 
to be in this country he would probably succeed 
Senator Josspu R. at Washington. He 
is a man of indomitable pluck, of great political 
sagacity, aud of many and warm friendships. 


THE GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT AT 
NEW UORLEANS. 


To obtain any general idea of the grand Amer. ° 


ican exhibit in the Government Building, the 
reader must imggine a vast museum illustrating 
vot only the history of our civilization, but the 
history of the North American continent from the 
obscure age of the Mound-builders and the Cliff- 
dwellers. Prehistoric races are represented by 
the relics of their Age of Stone, by fragmeffts of 
their flinty implements of war and the chase, and 
by marvellous models of the various structures 
whereof they are commonly supposed to have 
been the artificers. 

If the curious observer desire to familiarize 
himself with the forms of those monstrous mam. 
mals against which primitive man was compelled 
to battle for existence, he need only ascend the 
broad gallery to find himself in presence of the 
whole range of paleontological restorations and 
reconstructions. There he may see the skele- 
tons of those fossil creatures compared with 
which the bones of the largest modern elephant 
seem frail as reeds; the tremendous mastodon ; 
the mammoth, restored, with every shaggy and 
imposing detail ; the megatherium, giant of sloths, 
whose frame-work, with its pillars and arches 
and buttresses of bone, seems less like a fabric 
of osseous tissue than a grotesque anticipation 
of Gothic architecture ; the glyptodon, cuirassed 
with impenetrable plate-armor by nature’s hand ; 
and many other extinct creatures, rivalling in 
strangeness of shape the most fantastic crea- 
tions of the medieval ymagiers. If anxious to 
learn how the hunters and warriors of the Stone 
Age attached their arrow-heads, lance-points, 
knife-blades, or axe-heads of obsidian, syenite, 
porphyry, or jasper to wooden shafts or handles, 
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he need only examine the weapons of the mod. 


ern Esquimaux and far Northern aborigines, who 
still preserve among them the peculiar industria] 
arts of the quaternary . These are exhib. 
ited in large glass cases, together with ancient 
Indian pottery, necklaces of bears’ claws or of 
bone, harpoons tipped with ivory from the tusks 
of sea-monsters, pipes of strange design, whose 
bowls are weird-faced heads or bodies of craw]- 
ing, snarling thinigs. If he would know some- 
thing of ancient Indian cities, let him examine. 
the admirable models of the old cliff-town on 
the Rio de Chelly, Arizona (scale, 1 inch to 72 
feet), a battlemented structure reared within the 
crevice of a precipice ; or the models of cliff-for- 
tresses on Beaver Creek, Arizona, and of the 
ruins in the cafion of the Rio Mancos, 

as well as of the more modern of Taos, 
Tegua, Tewa, and Sechomori, in New Mexico, and 
that portion of Arizona which formed the an- 
tique province of Tusayan. 

Life-size figures of Indians, belonging to those 
modern citv-building tribes which preserve much 
more than a vague tradition of the older civiliza- 
tion of the red race, are also here—a warrior and 
his wife squatting in high glass cabinets. One of 
those heads with its immense malar bones, nar- 
row brow shadowed by mane-like hair, beaked 
nose, and long eyes steady and glittering as a 
serpent’s, owns a sinister impassiveness al. 
most makes the gazer uncomfortable. But the 
American aborigines are not represented solely 
by models. One may visit an Indian family in 
the same aisle, and observe kindred facia] char- 
acteristics enhanced by the animation of mutual 
emverse. There also is the wigwam of buffalo- 
hide, covered with Indian picture-writing in un- 
mixed colors upon the silver gray skin: a yellow 
sun disk with blue rays about it, and buffaloes 
ficeing from hunters. The figures of the men 
are less well executed than those of the animals 
in motion. The artist seldom finishes a limb 
creditably, but there is a good suggestion of the 
lumbering gallop of the buffalo and the spirited 
action of the horse. What is really most inter- 
esting about this picture-writing is the knowledge 
which it exhibits of the law of artistic color con- 
trasts. 

Archeology, geology, ethnology, form in. this 
imposing exhibition only so many introductory 
chapters to the vast pictorial history of the Unit- 
ed States—of the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion in North America—contained in the Govern- 
ment Building. A ground plan of the exhibit 
would show the display spaces of all oar States 
and Territories in one prodigious but 
cluster, like the galaxy of stars upon the Amer- 
ican banner. It would be a work of months to 
examine the details of the whole; but even dar- 
ing a hasty stroll along the alleys between the 
kiosks and pyramids and railed platforms the 
eve catches glimpses of wonderful ar curious 
things which can not be forgotten: antiquities of 
colonial days or of the war of Independence ; fig- 
ures of famous pioneers ; constructions in likeness 
of — or of monuments, made of cereals or of 
minerals ; model dwellings of logs representing 
the homes of the earliest settlers in the wiider- 
ness of the West. Here a shining yellow obelisk 
springing from a great argentine plinth tells you 
in black letters that between the years of 1859 
and 1885 the gold yield of Gilpin County, Cali- 
fornia, was forty-five millions, and the silver yield 
two hundred and thirteen millions of dollars. 
There Dakota exhibits her wealth of furs, the 
riches of her mines, the varieties of her game; 
while, hard by, the States of the great wheat belt 
and of the lumber regions call attention to the 
opulence of their natural resources. Cities that 

w up within a night display the power of civ- 
ization to make desolation blossom. And terri- 
tories but freshly invaded by the iron cavalry of 
steain traffic loudly proclaim their future great- 
ness. 

And not only can you, by the inspection of 
these displays, obtain an almost thorough know- 
ledge of everything produced, by nature or by in- 
dustry, in every part of the United States, but 
you may also learn the general aspect of each 
particular region from the superb landseape pho- 
tographs specially prepafed for the Exposition. 
The entire history of American inventions—the 
evolution of the steam-engine in its thousand 
forms, of the steam threshers and diggers and 
reapers, of the cyclopean gnomes that mould 
iron like wax, of the machines that sew, weld, 
stamp, dovetail, shear, bevel, turn, weigh, weave, 
spin, saw, veneer—may be fully studied from the 
models of the United States Patent-office. If you 
have ever had any romantic desire to make a 
voyage to the north pole, one visit to the Greely 
Exhibit, about twenty paces off, will dissipate your © 
illusions and excite your sympathies. If you 
want to «know how the government makes its 
money, turn to your right, and you will have the 
pleasure of examining (through plate-glass) bank- 
notes of denominations ranging from $50 to 
$100,000; or if you are interested’in military 
matters, by turning down another alley you can 
see breech-loading cannon and revol guns of 
the most improved pattern, together with models 
of railroad ambulance wagons, steamboat hospi- 
tals, and sanitary asylums. Or, if weary of gaz- 
ing at the enormous, you can amuse yourself with 
the Infinitely Small by inspecting the microscop-— 
ical preparations of Pasteur and Koch in the 
United States medical department. When you 
have provoked a headache by injudicious efforts . 
to see everything at once, you can seek-the fresh | 
air under the oaks, and wait patiently for eun- 
miles o wire 
into flame. | 

This spectacle is particularly impressive within 
the Music Hall. After the powerful machines 
have been rumbling for about five minutes, the 
white lamps suddenly shine out in long file, like 
a multiplication of moons. But the hall is still 


Straining your eyes upward into the gloom 


| 
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of the ceiling, you discern at last something like 
a faint. pink - pattern-work, a vast and rose-volor- 
ed efflorescence shaping itself through a thousand 
feet of darkness. Gradually the rose-color deep- 
ens to the tone of dying coals ; it warms into ruby 
tones ; it: brightens, like a dawn, from vermilion 


to fierce and from orange to a blindi 
yellow; and all at once innumerable tassels 
clusters and circles of tiny lamps bad out of the 
ceiling like flowers of fire. Never did the might 


of machinery seem to me so awful as when | first 


watched that enormous incandescence ; and after 
having left the buildings and their myriad lights 
far behind, I found myself still dreaming of that 
future cycle of centuries wherein the world’s la- 
bors shall be performed by automatons, and the 
great duels of nations shall be fought witl light- 
ning. Larcapio Hearn. 


FRANZ ABT. 


Tus composer of “‘ When the swallows home- 
ward fly,” who died last week, was born in 1819. 
He was intended for the ministry, but, as com- 
monly happens with people to whom music is a 
passion, he gave up for it the vocation chosen for 
him. He became, in 1841, musical conductor at 
a theatre in Zurich, and in 1852 took a similar 
position at Brunswick. He was a prolific com- 
poser of-melodious songs, iis compositions num- 

400 and over. “ When the swallows” is 
the most popular of all, but others, such as 
“ Good-Night,” are equally tuneful. ‘Apr visited 
this country in 1872 at the iuvitation of several 
singing societies, and appeared at one of tle 
“ monster musical festivals” in Boston. 


THE SENATE STAIRCASE AT 
ALBANY. 


Wuew the Assembly staircase in the Capitol 
at Albany was opened to the public in 1876, it 
impressed those who saw it as the most monu- 
mental work of the kind in this country. But 
in all the qualities which made it impressive it 
is surpassed by the Senate staircase, which is 
the work of the same architect, Mr. Lxorotp 
Ewutrz, and which is not yet entirely’ complete 
in its decorative detail, though it has been visible 
and in use since the beginning of the present 
session of the Legislature. 

The new staircase has advantages over the older 
in situation and in dimensions, being in a well 
corresponding in the south wing of the building 
- to that which contains the Assembly staircase in 

_ the north, but considerably. larger, being about 
fifty feet square by one hundred and twenty in 
total heigit. It is better lighted also, the whole 
‘inclosure being covered by a skyliglit, and some 
side light being. gained. from a single window in 
each story of the western wall of the staircase, 
which faces the spacious central court. In ma- 
terial the new staircase has also an advantage, 
the Assen:|ly staircase being of the olive Nova 
 Beotia sandstone, while the structure of this is of 
red Scotch stone, with columns of polished red 
granite. 

The new staircase is far more elaborately or- 
nate than the old, but its structural basis is even 
simpler. The stairs are confined to two oppo- 
site sides of the well, landings occupying the oth- 
er two sides, at the levels of the floors on one side, 
and midway between these levels on the other. 
Each flight thus rises half a story. The inner 


sides of the stairs and platforms are carried upon. 


walls, pierced in each flight with two half-arches, 


conforming to the slope of the stairs, and at each : 


landing with three pointed arches. The substi- 
tution of two half-arches, with a column between, 
for a range of arches, stilted on one side in order 
to gain a line of continuous ascent, is as agree- 
able as it is novel, and indicates a construction 
devised for its purpose instead of being distorted 
to another purpose than that for which it was de- 
vised, although the resulting form is in general 
that of a medieval flying-buttress. The lateral 
pressure of this structure is expressed by a slop- 
ing buttress projected ftom the opposite face of 
‘the pier below, and the termination of this but- 
tress at the bottom of the upper flight of stairs 
is crowned by a grotesque heraldic beast, mod- 
elled and carved with great spirit. 

There are three of these flying-buttresses above 
each other on one side and two on the other, the 
first flight of steps resting on a solid wall. The 
piers at the corners of the inner well are con- 
nected with the outer walls by pointed arches, 
upon which the platforms rest. The under éur- 
faces of these platforms are horizontal, but above 
the uppermost landing the ceiling is vaulted. The 
necessity for abutting this vault has given rise to 
one of the most effective features of the work. 
Upon one side the thrust of the vault is resisted 
by the fiying-buttress which carries the upper 
flight of stairs, but upon the other the stairs have 
ceased a half-story below and on the opposite 
side of the well. From this point a bar of stove 
stretches to the point at which the vault requires 
abutment, forming an acute angle with the bal- 
ustrade of the stairway. The bar is sfipported 
and the interval filled by an elaborate piece: of 
tracery, which at the wider end becomes a wheel 
of masonry nine feet in diameter. 

This simple structure is developed and accent- 
uated im a system of profuse decoration. The 
most novel and striking if not the most beautiful 
feature of this decoration is the series of grotesque 
animal forms incised in shallow arabesques on 
both the outer and inner faces of the half-arches, 
each voussoir bearing a complete figure. These 
grotesques, some seventy in number, are arranged 
in an ascending series, from the lower to therhigh- 
er forms of life, of such animals as can be most 
effectively conventionalized. The voussoirs be- 
tween these ues, the voussoirs of the arch- 
es at the landings, and the faces of the piers that 
carry these arches are decorated, each stone by 
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itself, with floral arabesques, the grace of which 
is in effective contrast with the grotesqueness of 
the animal forms. The half-arches, the arches 
at the landings, and the arches turned at the an- 

‘between the outer and the inner walls of the 
well are richly cusped, and the points of the cusps 
are decorated with grotesque heads. The union 
of Gothic structure with Saracenic decoration, 
which is noteworthy in others of Mr. E:p.irz’s 
works, as in the temple Emanu-El in Fifth Av- 
enue, and notably in the Assembly-chamber in 


amen: is a striking characteristic of his latest: 


Interesting and impressive as the staircase is 
in itself, it owes very much of ita impressiveness 
to the treatment of its inclosing walis.. These 
communicate with the adjoining rooms and cor- 
ridors through some forty openings, which relieve 
the staircase altogether of the impression of be- 
ing built in a box, and afford the visitor a sur- 
prising variety of glimpses and vistas into, out 
from, and across the stairways themselves. 


AN ELECTRIC SPY. 


Rosert Hewrrr, Jun., and Charles C. Clarke, 
formerly chief engineer with the Edison Electric 
Lighting Company, have invented several ingen- 
ious instruments which keep their owners inform- 
ed of certain occurrences ‘at distant points. The 
appliances act in some cases as spies and inform- 
ers upon negligent employés, and as they do not 

any sense of delicacy, except from a strict- 
ly electrical point of view, they can act honestly 
and successfully in a capacity in which an hon- 


est, sensitive person would hardly care to work. - 


These instruments are constructed on a system 
which is valled telemetry, and are utilized more 
especially for indicating and recording at distant 
points temperature, steam pressure, and heights 
of water. -The necessity for such instruments, 
designated, according to their respective uses, 
telethermometers, telemanometers, telehydrdba- 
rumeters, first struck Mr. Hewitt. Being inter- 
ested in an artificial cooling process, he had fre- 
quent necessity to visit cold storage-rooms and 
“vaults, and thus experienced the inconvenience 


of emerging from extremes of cold into ordinary 


temperature. In consequence the idea occurred 
to him that if some instrument could be devised 
which would indicate the temperature pf the cold 
room or vault at a distant point—say in the man- 
ager’s or superintendent's office, and thus save 
him the necessity of visiting the cold apartinent 
—it would prove extremely useful in refrigeration 
and other industries. Mr. Hewitt carried the idea 
to Mr. Clarke, who originated the subtle electrical 
appliances necessary to its success. The first 
result was the telethermometer, which, as a rep- 
resentative of the whole system of telemetry, 
may be briefly described as follows: It consists 
of a receiver located at the point the temperature 
of which is desired to be known, and an indicator 
and recorder stationed at a point any distance— 
an inch or a thousand miles—from the receiver. 
Both apparatuses are counected by wires. The 
receiver consists of a metallic thermometer, in 
which the expansion and contraction of two met- 
als cause a hand to move over a graduated dial. 
To this thermometer is attached a very sensitive, 
delicate electrical apparatus, to describe which in 
detail would necessitate the use of many technic- 
al terms. Enough that the thermometer acts on 


the electrical apparatus. As the hand moves to . 


and fro over the dial-plate of the receiver with 
the expansion or contraction of the metals, cer- 
tain magnets are vitalized in series, and cause the 


‘hand on the indicator to move with absolute uni- 


son and precision with the hand on the transmit- 
ting thermometer. The indicator thus always 
shows the temperature at the point where the re- 


ceiver is placed. Further, a simple mechanical 


device attached to the indicator unwinds a roll of 
paper upon which the transmitted temperature is 
constantly recorded by a pencil; and there are, 
besides, two alarm hands on the indicating dial, 
which, if placed at the extremes above or below 
which the temperature should not be allowed to 
rise or fall, will sound an alarm whenever touch- 
ed by the dial hand. 

It is easy to see how these instruments can be 
utilized as spies and tell-tales to inform a man- 
ager or superintendent of the negligence of em- 
ployés in any business in which temperature is 
of consideration. Thus, if a wholesale fish-monger 
hearaythe alarm sound on the indicator in his 
office in Fulton Market, he knows that some care- 
less employé has left open the doors of his ice- 
chambers wherein he keeps his choice fish, and 
that the warm air has access to them. The in- 
corruptible detectives can inform superintendents 
of cold storage wareliouses if the temperature in 
their vaults is being kept judiciously low, without 
his being obliged to trouble himself with contin- 
ually visiting the vaults, and running the risks of 
contracting the troubles which result from pass- 
ing frequently from a warm into a cold tempera- 
ture, and vicé versa. A very pretty agricultural 
use has been made of the telethermometer. At 
one of our leading agricultural stations it is em- 

yed to indicate and record the temperature of 
the ground. It was formerly necessary to make 
such observations directly on the spot, which in 
winter occasioned much inconvenience. Now the 
students bury telethermometers in the earth, and 
the variations of temperature are conveyed over 
the wires to the indicator and recorder in the ob- 
servation-rooms. It has also been suggested that 
these instruments can be advantageously applied 
in the detection of fire before it breaks out. They 
can be placed in various parts of a dry-goods 
house, or among the bates and barrels of a ship’s 
cargo, and any rise above the normal tempera- 
ture at or near the points where the instruments 
are located will be shown on the indicators at a 
central place of observation. A telethermom- 
eter is in use in the contagion ward of one 
of our large up-town hospitals. The indicator 


is in the consulting - room, eight hundred feet 
away. There the physician in charge can con- 
statitly keep hitnself informed of the temperature 
of the ward, which has to be kept at a certain 
point. The alarm warns him of a dangerous rise 
or fall. 

The passengers of the ocean greyhound Alaska 
may soon have opportanity to study the practical 
workings of the telethermometer. Ever since the 
Arizona bumped on an iceberg, without causing 
any perturbation to the berg, but damaging her- 
self considerably, navigators in the North Atlan- 
tic have been on the lookout for some practical 
means of detecting the proximity of icebergs. 
The increasing coldness of the water is an indi- 
catjon, but the constant immersing of a thermome- 
ter is obviously impracticable. hen, however, 
Captain Murray, of the Alaska, saw a telether- 

eter, he recognized its utility in recording 
the temperature of the water. On board a steam- 
er it can be so applied that the transmitting ther- 
mometer will be placed in the induction pipe, 
through which the sea-water for the use of the 


‘vessel constantly passes, while the indicator, on 


the bridge or in the captain’s room, will indicate 
the temperature of the water. It is thus these 
instruments nose icebergs. People interested in 
the subject can see in the Washington Building, 
in this city, a telehydrobarometer in use for indi- 
cating the height of the water in the tanks which 
supply the hydraulic elevators, and a telemanome- 
ter which indicates the pressure of the steam in 
the engine-room. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


To one of the German beer saloons in Third 
Avenue there comes every day, rain or shine, a 
very old man. He reaches the place at about 
one o'clock in the afternoon. He travels in the 


-horse-car something over two miles to get there, . 


and has to go so far again in order to get home. 
An attendant always accompanies him. He sees 
the old man into the place, deposits him at a ta- 
ble, and goes away. The bar-tender takes to tlie 
old man sometimes a glass of plain whiskey, and 
sometimes a whiskey sour. The old fellow car- 
ries the liquor to his mouth without a tremor, 
but the instant the glass touches his lips his 
hand begins to shake, and for a minute or more 
it seems a toss-up whether the drink will be swal- 
lowed or spilled. It is invariably swallowed, how- 
ever. As soon as it is finished, the bar-tender 
hands to the old man a fifteen-cent cigar, and 
politely lights it for him. The cigar is burned 
with great rapidity, veiling the aged consumer in 
clouds of smoke. A second glass of whiskey 
goes with the cigar. At the end of an hour the 
attendant re-appears and leads the old man away. 
The old man has visited the saloon every day 
without a break for six years. Until two years 
ago he was in the habit of drinking four glasses 
of whiskey at each visit. He is ninety-three 
years of age. 


To the question whether Chicago can supply 
the armies in Tonquin, the Soudan, and Afghan- 
istan with canned food, the canners in that town 
reply, “Of course we can; there’s nothing we 
can not, except ice-cream, apple-pie, and a few 
other perishable matters of that sort.” 


In response to a young woman who exclaims, 
“Tt must be awfully nice to be wise and know— 
oh—everything!” the Yale Courant makes a 
Senior respond, “ It is.” 


The Vassar College Miscellany narrates simply, 
and without either jubilation or scorn, the facts 
in regard to the mistake which was made in tlie 
college at the time of the late national election. 
It was supposed at first that Blaine was elected, 
and the Democratic young women entertained 
the Republican young women as. a penitential 
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act fur being in the minority. ‘ When the real 
facts regarding the election were established, and 
the “ previousness” of-the- penitential entertain- 


ment became known, the Republican young wo-* 


men of Vassar did the proper thing, and another 
entertainment was given by those from whom it 
was due. The Blaine young women walked, with- 
out protest, under an ox yoke which was suspend- 
ed over the door to the supper-room, and protest- 
ed that they were rather glad than otherwise at a 
second opportunity for unlimited scalloped oys- 
ters. “Lively conversation and good chéer pre- 
vailed,” says the Miscellany, “and the celebra- 
tion of President Cleveland’s inauguration was 
ended by the singing of ‘America’ by all pregent.” 


A Western newspaper says that the mysteri- 
ous origin of some fires is probably explained by 
the circumstance that a young woman who was 
using a carpet-sweeper recently noticed smoke 
arising from it. She had swept up a match, which 
the revolving brush had ignited, and it had set 


fire to the dust in the machine. The fact that 


persons who trundle-sweeping-machines are geu- 


erally awake and competent to notice things when | 


they are engaged in the operation would seem to 
be a sufficient safeguard against a disastrous fire 
from the cause specified. What a merciful dis- 
pensation it is, by-the-way, tliat more widely scat- 
tered things, such as good intentions and hair- 
pins, are not to be touched off like matches! Eyv- 
erything would have a hole burned in it. — 


It is hardly a remarkable fact that the father 
of twenty-one children is in prison in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, for debt. | 


_ The Yale Courant and the Amherst Student are 
engaged in a controversy as to the proper con- 
tents of a college paper. The Courant intimates 
that there is a lack of “literature” in the Student, 
and the Student retorts that ideas of “ literature” 
vary, and that, in its opinion, the news of the col- 
leges is more interesting than their fancy. For 
our part, we are glad to testify that both these 
papers are interesting. 


Harvard has 1568 students; Columbia, 1458 ; 
Oberlin, 1458; University of Michigan, 1171 ; 
Yale, 1086; Massachusetts Institute of Technolo. 
gy, 57%; Cornell, 539; Princeton, 505; Dart- 
inouth, 402; University of Vermont, 346; Am- 
herst, 334; Lehigh, 307; Johns Hopkins, 273 ; 
Williams, 253; Brown, 248. | 

A college paper says that the average annual 
expenses of a student at Harvard are 8800; Am- 
herst, $500; Columbia, 8800 ; Princeton, $500; 
Yale, $800; and Williams, $500. 


A cerrespondent, influenced by a paragraph 
which appeared in this column regarding a young 
man in Indiana who is accustomed to sleep with 
both eyes wide open, writes that in the neiglibor- 
hood of Goresville, Virginia, there is a man who 


shuts one eye, and never more than one, during: 


his hours of slumber. At least in all the years 
in which America has had a say there has been 
something interesting and fascinating in the idea 
of a man who has always cneeye open. The sin- 
gular Virginian has this advantage over the sin- 
gular citizen of Indiana, that he does nothing un- 
necessary. One eye is as good as two, excépt 
where an accurate determination of perspective 
ig necessary ;“and even then it may be made ‘as 


good by practice.. Of course, in the ordin&ry.es-— 


timate, the both-eyed young man of Indiana will 
be rated higher than the half-optical person of 
Virginia ; but we do not see why he should be, 
if we are to abide by the idea of the ‘desirability 
of contained power. Until our present informa- 
tion has been enlarged we shall. consider that to 
have one eye open during sleep is sufficiently un- 
canny, and that to have twe open is supereroga- 
‘wry and wrong. | 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
But. “How do you spell opshinul, Sam?” (Sam hesitaies.) “Come, I thought you had a col- 


lege education.” 


Saxe. “Did: but it was opshinul whether I took in Greek and Latin, or balls and bats, you ” 


know. Look in the directory.” 
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GENERAL JOHNSTON. 


Josrpn Eccirston Jonxstox, the new Commis- 
sioner of Railroads, is the famous General “ Jor” 
Jounston of the war, and when he surrendered 
his sword, the backbone of the Confederacy was 
broken. His al bravery has passed into a 
proverb. But long before the days of Vicksbu 
and Fair Oaks be was wounded in the battles 
Chapultepec and Cerro Gordo beyond the Mexican 
frontier. He was one of the original fivé‘gener- 
als who were first appointed by Jerrzrson Davis, 
and was chief in command of the armies of Vir- 
ginia until disabled on the field. Since the war 
he Kias been a member of Congress: His age 
seventy-eight. 


POSTMASTER PEARSON. 


Henry G. Pearson, re-xppointed Postmaster of 
New York, is a native of the city, and a graduate 
of the public schools. At the age of eigliteen, 
in the year 1860, he was appointed stamper and 
distributer at thé post-office by General Jonn A. 
Dix, the postmaster. Three years later he was 
discharged for lack of interest in “ political work,” 
but his knowledge of route-distrivution caused 
his necalt_a-fewanonths later, the offiee being 
able to get along without him. From 1864 to 
1871 be was successively assistant clerk, clerk, 
head clerk, and ghief..head clerk, onthe New 
York and_ Washington railway post-office line. 
Two years afterward he becume Superintendent 
of Mails in the New York post-office, serving 
about ten months, when he was made Acting 
Assistant Postmaster. Three weeks later he was 
Assistant Postmaster, and such he remained un- 
til the 22d of March, 1881, when he was appoint- 
ed Postmaster. He has thus been twenty-four 
yeats in the postal service, and his re-appoint 
ment by a Democratic President was in conform- 
ity with the wishes of the business men of New 
York city, irrespective of party. 


* GOVERNOR WETMORE. 


Georcr Pranopy Wrrmore, the new Governor 
of Rhode Island, is one of the best-known citi- 
zens of Newport, and has long had a home in 
this city. His magnificent house at Newport 
has been the seat of splendid hospitalities, one 
of the most noteworthy occasions being the re- 
ception in honor of President ArTuur in the sum- 
mer of 1883. Mr. Wrrworr is a gentleman of 
great wealth and cultivation, and has always been 
a Republican, although his interest in politics 
had not been conspicuously shown before his 
party peminated him to the Governorship. 


SENATORS OR PEERS. 


Recent discussions in England have bronght 
into distinct contrast the merits of a hereditary 
and an elective Second House. The London 7imes 
has given an elaborate, careful, and not always 
favorable account of the American Senate, of the 
French and German. The English people are 
-plainly tired of hereditary legislators, and are look- 
ing for some means of bringing their Upper Cham- 
ber into a closer sympathy with the popular feel- 
ing. The House of Peers has long been in want 
of reform. Its members seldom attend its meet- 
ings; its debates are usually dull and unmean- 
ing; it is only when some question springs up af- 
fecting its own order that its splendid hall is 
crowded, and its Tory leaders are able to awaken 
a real excitement among the languid barons. 
Like all hereditary bodies, it is intensely conserv- 
ative. It has opposed and delayed every pro- 
gressive measure. It resolutely excluded the Jews 
from Parliament for a century; it defeated the 
Reform Bill of 1830-32 until the people rose 
everywhere in riot and bloodshed ; it retained the 
tax on corn while the people perished; it kept 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics out of office un- 
til it was forced into submission. And if,as Mr. 
Gladstone asserts, its rejection of the Irish mea- 
sures of 1880 has been the chief source of the 
disastrous agitation ‘n Ireland of later vears, it 
would seem that the reactionary tendencies of 
the House of Lords h«ve been fatally felt in Eu- 
rope and America. But its latest offense is the 
worst—it has refused the right of suffrage to two 
millions of Englishmen ; it would still keep them 
in bondage like the serfs of the past. 
English thinkers naturally tarn their eyes upon 
the American Senate and its European copies, 
and suggest a complete reform in the House of 
Lords that shall make it a representative assem- 
bly. The American Senate took its name and 
probably its origin from the Roman Senate. Our 
ancestors, filled with classical conceptions, slowly 
and timidly, in 1787-8, planned and moulded their 
Upper House. They would have no House of 
Lords, no hereditary legislature. They boldly put 
aside titles, rank, and birth. The only qualifica- 
tion of the members was suitable age and char- 
acter and the trust of the people. The American 
Senate was almost a new creation. Hamilton 
and Adams doubted the value of their own work. 
They were, strangely enough, full of admiration 
for the House of But the people took up 
the new Constitution, and made it forever repub- 
lican. The Senate has proved the safe refuge of 
freedom in all the history of the nation. Unlike 
the House of Lords, it has always stood on the 
side of progress and reform. Unlike the Peers, 
its members have been always active in fulfilling 
their official duties. Nearly a hundred years of 
its useful existence are passed. The happy con- 
ception of the American Senate has been bor- 
rowed by every state. France has at least its 
name, Germany its eubstance, and an elective 
Upper House is found in Australia and South 
America, in Italy, Roumania, Greece. 
The Roman Senate, the parent of modern Sen- 
ates, was not an elective body. Its members were 
selected by the censors from persons whe had | 


| filled the h offices in the state. They were 
nominated for life; but in practice the high of- 
fices were kept in the ruling families, and hence 
the Senate became at last an aristocratic assem- 
bly, almost as exclusive as the House of Peers. 
It became the stronghold of the slave-holders, 
whence they seized upon the public land and de- 
fied the reformers, and the source of the mental 
and moral weakness that destroyed Rome. The 
experiment of freedom at Rome was successful 
for centuries; it was weighted down in an un- 
equal struggle with the claims of a fierce nobility, 
an uncultivated people, a rapid growth of slavery, 
incessant wars. The people perished ; the slave- 
holders and their slaves alone i Hap- 
pily for us in the New World, the working-men 
triumphed in their struggle with slavery, and our 
broad domain is peopled by a race that knows no 
master. Our Senate is the stronghold of the peo- 
ple. “Among ‘the ‘second chambers’ of the 
world,” says the London Zimes, “it holds un- 
questionably the foremost place.” To some of 
the strictures of the English critic it is possible 
that an easy reply could be found; it is certain 
that they are not applicable to a Senate thet has 


voluntarily declared for a thorough civil service 


reform. 

In the creation of a Second Chamber the Amer- 
ican Senate has been the model of all recent Sen- 
ates. The French have just excluded from their 
_plan the seventy-five life members ; elective Sen- 
ators take their place. “An American Senator in 
the project of our ancestors was to possess neither 
rank, title, wealth, nor hereditary power. He was 
to be simply a man of the people—plain, modest, 
sincere. The modern world has accepted this 
conception, and plainly prefers Senators to Peers. 

Eveenr Lawrence. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 


Dr. C. C. Milwaukee, Wis., 
used it in my practice ten years, and 
nable nerve tonic.” —{ Ado. } 


: “J have 
it a val- 


DO YOU KNOW A MAN 

Whoee wife is troubled with debility, 

liver complaint, or rheumatism? Just tell him it is 
a pity to jet the lady euffer that way, when Brown's 
Iron Bitters will relieve her. Mrs I. B. Edgerly 
Dexter, Me., says, “ Brown's Iron Bitters cured me of 
debility and palpitation of the heart.” Mrs. H. 8S. Mc- 
Langhlin of Scarborongh, Me., says the bittere cured 
her of debility. Mrs. Harding, of Windham Centre, in 
the same state, suys it cu her of dizziners in the 
head. So it hus cured thousands of other ladies. —[{ Adv.) 


IT ASTONISHED THE PUBLIC 

To hear of the resignation of Dr. Pierce as a Con- 
gressman to devote himeelf solely to bis labore as a 
physician. It was because his true constituents were 
the sick and afflicted everywhere. They will find Dr. 
Picree's “‘ Golden Medical Discovery ’’ a beneficent use 
of his scientific knowledge in their behalf. Consump- 
tion, bronchitis, cough, heart disease; fever and e, 
intermittent fever, dropsy, neuralgia, goitre or thick 
neck, and all of the blood, are cured by this 
world-renowned medicine. Its pro es are won- 
derful, ite action magical. By dro —{Adp.} 


THE GOOD REPUTATION 

OF “BROWN’S, BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” 
For the relief of Cougbs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
has oo them a favorable notoriety. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher says: “ Have never changed my mind 
respecting them from the first, except I think yet bet- 
ter of that which I began by thinking well of.” Sold 
only in bozes.—( Adv.) 


A* of Biliousine will be sent by mail 
to any address upon receipt of a two-cent pos 
stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Head- 
ache, Coustipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
mg Liver Complaint, and Snow & 
Karte, Providence, R. I.—[ Adv.) 


A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coooainr dresses the hair perfectly, and ie also a 
tion unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
he superiority of Burnett's Flavoring 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Adv.) 


No _well- regulated household should be without a 
bottle of Ancostcora Brrrers, the world-renowned 
and invigorator. Beware of connterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or dru t for the 

manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Sizaurt 


uine article, 
Sons.—[Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft* 
ens the guma, allays all pain, cures wind coli is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a buttle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persone in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Mas. Wixstow's Sooruine Syrevr should always be 


LEY NE WAR! 
SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man fs perfect 
health, and the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Aver’s Sarsa- 
parilia. Mrs, Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “ Every 
winter and spring. my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Aver’s Sar- 
saparilia. Experience has convinced me 
that, as a powerful % 


Blood 


purifier, it is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsdpariiia. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thei this medicine is the best 
blood 


Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
writes: “For a number of years I 
was troubled with g humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several bottles, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to. be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


 AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


Tt has effected an entire cure, and T am 
now as well as ever.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


Ar 
RY 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
Sept. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a freeh and youthful ap- 
nee. Endorsed and recommended 
the moet eminent physicians. Price 
$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it fail« to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


and 


your address on receipt of 108. 


Cox's Why We Laugh. 
Why We Laugh. By Samver S. Cox. pp. 448. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

The lovers and appreciatore of good things through- 
ont the length and breadth of the land will rise 
and enll him blessed fur what he hase here gat 
together for their delectation. * * * Eepecially rich are 
his descriptions of passages at arme on the floor of 
Congress, in-which such men as Randolph, Clay, Hale, 
Tristewm Ba Tom Corwin, Ren Hardin Proctor 
Kautt, Dongine, Butler, Schenck, Nye, John Cochrane, 
and othefe took part. Here we get dozens of avec- 
dotes which are thoruugbly freeh.— Boston Transcript. 
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tw The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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pp. x., 454. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. L, x., 307; Vol. IL, 
$87. Cloth, $8.00. vit, 


I 
THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN. writ. 
ten Himeelf and Edited by W. L. Apex. Illue- 


236. Ci 1.00, “ 


IV. 
“RODS AND FLY-T 


VL 
IN NATURE. 
on Ants,” 


Terar, 
mental Cloth, $1.50. 


Vil. 
AUTHORITY 


HOME STUDIES 
Author of “Cha 
pp. 244. 12mo, 


THE POWER AND OF SCHCOL 

OFFICERS AND TEACHERS in the Mauapement 
and Government of Pablic Schools, also over Pupils 
out of School, as determined by the Courts of ihe 
several States. a Member of the Massachusetts 
Bar. pp. viii., 1 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vill. 
LITICAL IDBAS, 

Standpoint of Universal History. 
Author of Destiny of Mas.” 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Viewed from the 
By Jonn Fisxx, 
pp. 168. 12mo, 


rx. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters and 
Journals. Arranged and Edited ber Husband, 
J.W.Croes. Portraits and Illustrations. In Three 
Volames. pp. 1088. 12m, Cloth, $8.75. (Uniform 
Library Edition” of George Elivt’s 


xX. 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Containing Ontlines of the Literature of 
France, Germany, ay, Spxin, and the United States 
of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art 
Notes, Diagrams, &c. By Maupe Guerre Put.- 
Iilustrated. In Two Volumes. Vol, L, pp. xx., 
598. Vol. 570. Crown 8yo, 1, $2.00 
per volame. volumes suid separately. 


XI. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, dnd Explanatory: embracing Scien- 
ti and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 

a Copions Selection of Old Englixh Words. By 
the Rev. James Sromwonts. Pronunciation 
Carefally Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purr, M.A. 

p. xiv., 12384 ‘Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half 
an, $7.00: Fall Sheep, $7.50. ; | 
Alxo in Franklin Square Library,” in 
twenty-three parts, 4to, Paper, 25 cents each eoet 
Muslin covers for binding supplied by the publish- 
ers ou receipt of 50 cents. 


XIL 
GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. The Olympic and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Introdactory Essay, 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Basu. L. Gitpvxe- 
Ph.D. (Godttingen LL.D. Professor of 
Greek, Hopkins University.  I\lustrated. 
pp. 502. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (In “Harper's Class- 
cal Series for Schools and coy Under the 
Editorial Supervision of Heury ler, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 


XIII 

HERODOTUS. Books VI. and VII. With a Life of 
Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, « Summary 
of the Dialect, aud Explana Notes. By AvevustTus 
C. Meeutam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek iu 
Culambia College, New York. (In “* Harper’s Clase- 
ical Series, for Schools and Colleges.” Under the 
Editorial Supervi~ion of Henry Drisier, LL. D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia Cullege.) pp. xxx., 
870. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


XIV. 
“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEBARE’S WORKS. Edited by W. J. Roure I: 
volumes. [lustrated. 1é6mo, Gikt Tops and Un- 
cut Edges, Sheets, $27.00; Cloth, $80.00; Half Calf, 
$60.00. (Sold in Sets only. Each Set in a box.) 
Also Schoul Edition, Small Flexible Cloth, 56 
cents per volame ; Paper, 40 centa per volume. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATKST ISSUKS. 


438. A Good Hater. . By Frederick Boyle.......... 20 
440. Under which King? By Compton Reade..... 20 
442. Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart............ 
44. The Green. By Bazil. 20 
446, The Crime of Christmas-Day. By the Author 
“My Ducats aud My Daughter”......... 10 
447. The White Witch... ...... 20 
448. Ichabod. A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas... 15 


448, 450, 451. Geo Eliot's Li 8 Purte.... ench 16 
452. Great Porter Squaie By B. L. Farjeon..... 20 
453. Miss wn 20 


455. Some One Elee. By B. M. Croker...... oh, 

+ 446. Boulderstone. By William Sime............. 15 
457. Wyllard’s Weird. By M. BE. Brnddon......... 20 
458. Gerald. By Eleanwur C, Price................. 20 
#8. Lester's Secret. By Mary Vecil Hay..... 


Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt 
of the price. 

Hagren’s Catatoeve sent on receipt af ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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I. 
SERMONS. Sermons of the 
Rev. Matthew — D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of 
the. Methodist Ep pal Charch Bdited by the 
Rev. Groner R. Crvoxs, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.50 
their Manufacture and By Haury P. Writs. 
Illustrated. pp. 864. Post Svu, Teminaied 
$2.50. 
v. 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
Genera] Custer. By Mrs. Exszaperu B. Cusres. 
pp. 812. 1%mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
— 
a | 
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ee - YRNA | 454. A Man of Hie Word, &c. By W. E. Norris.... 20 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY... 


A SUB-URBANE BLAST. 


“Go right on and say what you were going to, Mr. Jenkins; it’s only a trifle, you know ; -and- 


you must get used to blasts if you are coming 


to see 


LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


Ir you want a Day Boox maps, 

ly YoU WANT A JOURMAL MAD#, 

F you. WANT CasH MADg, 

F you, WANT A LeDGER MADE, 

F YOU WANT A RECORD MADE, 

F you want a Cuscx Boox Maps, 

F you WANT A Hook MADs, 

F you WANT Paper ror CoRRESPON DENCE, 
F you WANT Paper ror Heaps, 
F you WANT Papgr rok Note Heaps, 

F you WANT Parser ror Bitt Heaps, 

vou want Writinc Paper FoR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


ror “‘tingn’”’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 

Usep sy ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep sy ALL BooxkBINDERs. 
Usep sy LiITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usep sy ALL Printers. 

So_p By ALL Parser Deaters. 


It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 


Wor to's Fairs, and is recommen all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, are 
our t mark, and are in water-mark in each 
Send for sample 


For and of Birth 


mors, for Barnin Inflammation, 


for curing the toms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
ekin and d the Skin Cure, 
sud Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 


nally, and Currovra Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. “Absolutely ce Sold 
every where. Price, C Currovara, Séc.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Dive anv Cu Co., Boston. 
tf Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
GEN. BEAUREGARD’S 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


This work is rded by the abiest reviewers, North 
and South, as the must valnable contribittion to the 
history = the War from Southern sources. Its sale 
is steadily increasing in all sections, 


ALSQ FOR .. 


THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO. USE 

st, 

mg the Mechanic, the Miner, the Professional 


This work will interest the A 
Youth, the Artist, thee Capitaliet, and 
the It also shows where the chances 
fur success in life aré to be met. It contains over 600 


subjects, owe is illastrated with 
payes 
For particulars, add « 

HARPER & & WROTHERS, 
Franklin N.Y. 


12 ‘wi with our Emborsed ‘Candis for 


h our Sampo ustrated 


i 

The F English Custard 

DELICIOUS, ARD WITHOUT 
COST AND TROUBLE. 


BIRD'S 2:3: 


POWDER 


LUXURY. 
Birmingham, England. Sold by al 


PASTRY & SHOWELL, Pa., 
and &2 Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ta for U. 8. A., 

SWEETS vill Mail Free, on receipt address, Prag 

Mailed 


try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
J } Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Zree. : Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 
MRS, HENDERSON’S 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Trea- 
tise containing Practical Instructions in Cook- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving of 


tertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Iilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable 
service to the women of America by the preparation 
of this thoroughly practical as well as thorvughly sen- 
sible book. She vot only shows how to prepare and 
couk dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how 
tv entertain company with — grace and refinement 
at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Having 
courses of study with cooking teachers in America 
and Europe, she has the knowledge and experience 
requisite or the judicions selection of ingredients and 
for their preparation for the table; and we — she 
has successfully carried out her aim to — ace “‘a 
- le and practical book which will enable a family 

live well.and in good style, al and, at the same tim 
with reasonable economy. There is no detail o 
the economy of the table that is overlooked, and many 
of these are made mure iutelligible by illustrative en- 
gravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Contains everything that even the most rigidly ex- 
acting of eaters could a-k his cook to know; avd 
which is, therefore, jast the volume to be used by per- 
eons who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important 
though cookery is, and ever must be. ot only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but wise 
clase, aud possessed of immense influence. There is 
vothing Plected, bat everything is done that can be 

the fullest professional aud professorial 
sell sa no well done, t.0o—done to a turn. These 
that is ignorant.—oston Tr 


It telis how bb ser to a dishes as well o ‘how to cook 
them, and gives many ueeful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will hei houre- 
keepers to avoid serving what nor cal * roast 
lady” with their dinners, The recipes are not too 
maby, and a skilled housewife hae found all of them 

Y. Evening Post. 


_ = Ga™ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE. PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, eae" will 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not in nor for any 


‘ @@ntracte made b & OO., whether for 
Haugper's of fo any other busisiess. 
.« HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of En-. 


it upen his own accoant and responsibility. : 


/ 

| 
jal \ | 
+ 
+ 


A WONDERFUL INCREASE. 


“Dobson, who’s been boarding you? Amazing! 


as you were when I measured you for that last suit!” 
“ Weally, do you think I am getting fleshy? I have been drinking hot watah, and, do you 
know, I believe it’s a deuced good thing. But, weally, I didn’t think I was getting so plump.” 


Constable KS Co 


HIGH-CLASS CARPETS. 


Spring Importation now in store of AX- 
MINSTERS, WILTONS, and BRUSSELS, 
which for beauty of design and artistic 
colorings have never been equalled. 

Also, 
To close at once, a large line of ENGLISH 
AXMINSTERS, at $1.75 and $2.00 per 
yard. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN WILTONS 
at $1.75 and $2.00. 

800 PIECES HARTFORD BODY BRUS.- 
SELS, warranted of the best quality and 
full five frame, at $1.00 per yard. 

150 PIECES MOQUETTES, in superior 
colors for Parlors, at $1.15 per yard. 

Buyers who wish to avail themselves of 
these extremely low prices should make 
an early call, as they cannot be duplicated. 


Sroadovay 


19th ot. 


REMOVED 129 FIFTH AVE: 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Meat 
Stock for Soups, Made 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medica] Presa,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Biue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largeiy need by dealers with no connectiun 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genninencae. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of ali Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists, Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
JAMES P. SMITH, ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT. 
MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURB HYLAND. & 

RANCIS H. LEGG & COo., . H. SCHIEF- 


“Ts a success 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER 608 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 
HAKPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 10°00 


Postage to all aubweribera in the United States 


or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J. Y. 
World. 


A file of these publications would be a complete 


library in iteelf.—Boarten Globe. 

Their value is, Indeed, great and pormancilt ; and 
we commend them anew and more emphati¢ally to 
the appreciation of the public.—¥. Y. Sun. 


The superb pertodicals offer a complete of 


the year.—Philadelphia Ledyer. 

One or the other of these journals should od its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of ‘Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 


ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fudllistof . 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & Baprurns, 


. Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Addresa 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankiin Square, N. Y. ~ 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. ; 


CAUTION ! —Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. This is the 
original $8 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot 
be — unless you are 
carefu exam gee that stamp appears 
plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen je made 


with heavy Silk chine Twist, and 
is in Gom- 


f Appearance. It 
“eo various widths to fit any 


broad or narrow toes. 
in styles shown 
in cut, 


Shoe has won oo lace in 


tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival 


Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach. - 


Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Ort uM, Morphie, Chloral, Tobacco, and Whiskey 
Circulars and information free. 


bits cured. 
GLUCK MEDICINE CO., 6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Why, you’re nearly twice as inet around © 


of alf Skin, stitched 
a 


Made . 


foot. It is made with either 


‘a, 
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